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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


With the present issue, we enter into the eleventh year of our publi- 
cation. Within these last ten years, the Hastern Anthropologist has 
had a record of publication and circulation of which we have reason 
to be proud of. For this achievement we are grateful to our contri- 
butors and subscribers who have sustained us and due to whose co- 
operation and sympathy this journal has been able to stabilise and 
prosper. We look forward to their continued support during the forth- 
coming years. 


* * * * * * 


Here we must also register our gratefulness to the State Govern- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh who have helped us by making a recurring 
grant of Rs. 2,500/- per annum towards the publication ofthe journal. 


* * * * * * 


The Editor of The Eastern Anthropologist, Prof. D. N. Majumdar, 
Head of the Anthropology Department, Lucknow University, is at 
present in the United Kingdom as Visiting Professor in Anthropology 
at the London School of Oriental and African Studies, London Uni- 
versity. He is staying there for the session 1957-58, Prof. Majumdar 
has a busy programme at London and at several other British and 


European Universities. 


* * * * * * 


Two other members of the Department of Anthropology, Lucknow 
University, are also away on study-leave abroad. Sri Dek; Sen 
is spending another year at Oxford where he is preparing for a Doc- 
torate Degree in Physical Anthropology. Sri T. N. Madan is work- 
ing for doctorate in Cultural Anthropology under the auspices of the 
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Australian National University, Canberra. Sri Madan is at present 
in a small village in Kashmir valley engaged in field-research on the 
patterns of rural family among the Kashmiri Pandits. 

Sri Gopala Sarana, Sri R. D. Singh, Sri R. P. Srivastava and 
Sri V. N. Misra are working in the Department as officiating tem- 
porary lecturers. 


* * * * * * 


A number of changes has taken place in the personnel of the various 
research schemes conducted by the Department. The Kanpur 
Social Survey Report is being submitted to the Planning Commission, 
and its Deputy Director, Dr. N. 8S. Reddy has joined the Anthropology 
Department, Gauhati University (Assam) as Senior Lecturer. The 
Rural Analysis Scheme, Dudhi (U.P.), has been wound up and the 
report is being submitted to the Programme Evaluation Organisation, 
Planning Commission. 


* * * * * * 


Early next year, the Ethnographic & Folk Culture Society intend 
publishing a special number of its Hindi counterpart, the Prachya 
Manav-Vaigyanik to celebrate the tenth-anniversary of the Society 
and The Hastern Anthropologist. 


* * ** * * * 


A Seminar was organised on the growth and development studies 
of the Indian Children under the auspices of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research, at the Department of Anthropology, Lucknow 
University. The Seminar, which was inaugurated by H.E. the Gover- 
nor of Uttar Pradesh Sri V. V. Giri, was attended by delegates from 
Coonoor, Delhi, Gwalior and other centres. Prominent participants 
in the discussion which centered round the problem of standardisa- 
tion were : Dr. Patwardhan and Dr. Someshwar Rao from Coonoor, 
Dr. P. C. Biswas of the Delhi University, Dr. Mathen of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Dr. Achar from Madras, and Dr. D. N. Majumdar. 


BRITISH SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND ITS AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


GOPALA SARANA 


If the attempt of the British social anthropologists to establish 
social anthropology as an independent discipline could not attract 
much attention in the first half of its roughly half a century long life, . 
its second half has been fraught with acute controversies. On the 
one side is Prof. Murdock who arrives at his ‘startling conclusion’ 
that the British social anthropologists are “actually not anthropologists 
but professionals of another category’ (1951: 471). On the other side 
are the positive assertions—of their being anthropologists, and in parti- 
cular, social anthropologists—of at least half a dozen eminent British 
anthropologists. Also lending support to the latter’s affirmations are 
the statements of Prof. Fred Eggan and other American anthropologists. 
Eggan warns us that “before we read our British brethren out of the 
anthropological party, however, it might be wise to see whether we 
may not have taken too narrow a view of cultural anthropology”’ 
(1954: 744). More important, according to him, is the fact that 
one “‘cannot afford to ignore the contributions of the British social 
anthropologists to both theory and description. In the last thirty 
years they have been developing a new approach to the study of 
man in society, which is currently producing significant results”’ 
(1954: 745). These claims and counter—claims have inspired the 
present author to study them with a view to assess their bearing on 
the feasibility of social anthropology as an independent discipline. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In England anthropology began as early as 1860’s and 1870’s. 
Its early pioneers, McLennan, Maine and Tylor, could not be called 
‘social anthropologists’ in the modern sense of the term. Social anthro- 
pology had no existence independent of and apart from anthropology 
which, according to Fortes, was a ‘bundle-subject’ then. In the first 
two decades of the present century social anthropology was not inde- 
pendently recognised at any of the three premier universities of 
England—Oxford, Cambridge and London. The first chair in social 
anthropology was held by Sir James G. Frazer upon whom an Honor- 
ary Professorship in Social Anthropology was conferred at Liverpool 
in 1906. This, holds Radcliffe-Brown, marked the beginning of the 
independent status of social anthropology, though the William Wyse 
Professorship in Social Anthropology at Cambridge came into being 
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in 1932 and the professorial chair in Social Anthropology at Oxford 
was founded as late as in 1937 and its first occupant was Prof. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown himself. ; 

In Great Britain, anthropology, a ‘bundle-subject’, was a pursuit 
of non-professional ‘arm-chair’ anthropologists upto the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. It was Haddon who gave impetus to British 
anthropologists to carry out their own ethnographic studies. The 
_famous Torres Straits Expedition of 1898-1900, under Haddon’s 
spirited leadership, converted the ‘arm-chair’ anthropology into a 
whole-time ‘professional study’ and made field experience an essential 
part of the training of its students. Radcliffe-Brown’s contribution to 
the development of a ‘new kind of ethnography’, which included 
‘some sort of theoretical analysis’ along with ‘simple description’—is 
not less significant than the Torres Straits Expedition. He was the 
first social anthropologist to carry on field work in the first decade of 
the 20th century with a view to test sociological theories and to 
produce a theoretically oriented ethnographic account. 

According to Prof. Meyer Fortes, social anthropology as “the 
basic discipline concerned with the custom and social organisation 
in the simpler societies’? could not emerge before 1932, the year when 
the evolutionary bundle of anthropology fell to pieces. But Sir 
James seems to have given the lead in this direction too. For, in his 
inaugural address at Liverpool in 1906 he described social anthropo- 
logy as that branch of sociology which dealt with primitive peoples. 
Moreover, Radcliffe-Brown points out that in the very first decade 
of the 20th century a conference of the teachers in anthropology 
from Oxford, Cambridge and London decided the precise meaning 
of the anthropological terms. “Ethnography,” informs Radcliffe- 
Brown, was the term for ‘“‘descriptive accounts of non-literate peoples”’ 
(1952a : 276). One would be doing “ethnology”? and/or ‘prehistoric 
archaeology’, if one was busy reconstructing the history of non-literate 
peoples hypothetically. ‘Social anthropology”’ was the accepted term 
for “the comparative study of the institutions of primitive societies”’ 
(1952a : 276). 

Besides other contributions two notable essays by Prof. Radcliffe- 
Brown stirred the whole anthropological world. These were: ‘On the 
Concept of Function in Social Sciences’, printed in the American 
Anthropologist in 1935 and ‘On Social Structure’, published in 1940 
in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. Among other 
things these two articles particularly steered social anthropology’s 
way through the waters of the pre-World War IT anthropological 
confusion. The anthropological world was well conversant with the 
‘functional’ anthropology of the late Prof. Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Though Malinowski was a British anthropologist, he cannot be 
called a social anthropologist. The importance of the above essays 
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is much more enhanced if we do not forget that the contemporary 
British social anthropology has posited the fruitful structural-functional 
approach as contrasted with the mere- functional approach of 
Malinowski. 


THE ‘ContTENT’ oF SoctaL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Radcliffe-Brown and Raymond Firth both agree that an anthro- 
pologist does not come across ‘culture’ in the field. The concrete 
vealities which are observed by a field worker are the ‘acts of behaviour 
of individuals’, according to Radcliffe-Brown and ‘human activity’, 
according to Firth. To Radcliffe-Brown these ‘individuals’ seem 
to be connected by a ‘complex network of social relations’ called social 
structure by him. He regards social structure as the most fundamental 
part of the science of social anthropology, though not the only one. In 
this connection Firth opines that people have physical relations with 
other peoples and objects. These physical relations become social 
behaviour when other members of the society are able to give ‘mean- 
ing’ to them ‘by the intellectual and emotional appreciation’ (Firth, 
195la: 20). The problem of contextualisation is not less important 
for an anthropological field worker. He has to infer social relation- 
ships from social acts by ascribing ends to them. 

In 1940 Radcliffe-Brown regarded the study of social structure 
as the most fundamental part of social anthropology. In 1952 he 
says that both society and culture are entities, and a social anthro- 
pologist observes, describes, compares and classifies not any sort of 
entity but a process—‘the process of social life’. Process implies a 
sense of continuity. Since an investigator is bound by time and 
space he cannot observe the process of social life as such. That is 
why the unit of study is “‘the social life, ...during a certain period of 
time’ and that also of only “‘some particular region of the earth” 
(1952b:4). Radcliffe-Brown always aimed at extracting certain 
general features by discovering regularities ‘amidst the diversity of the 
particular events’. So he conceives of social anthropology as ‘‘the 
comparative theoretical study of forms of social life amongst primitive 
peoples” (1952b : 4). 

Verbal as well as non-verbal human social behaviour constitutes 
the raw material for anthropological study, holds Raymond Firth. 
In one of the broadest ways social anthropology is supposed to be the 
study of ‘human social process comparatively’. Like Radcliffe- 
Brown, Firth also emphasises the dynamism of the social process and 
pleads for its study ‘in detail’ by analysing materials from particular 
societies, particular situations, and even particular individuals. Firth’s 
awareness toward the spaceo-temporal aspect of the concept of social 
process is evident in his frequent reference to ‘the magnitude of a 
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society’, ‘scale of relationships involved’, and ‘the sequence of those 
relations in time’. While Radcliffe-Brown is silent on the extra- 
human social processes Firth openly admits their existence. He finds 
the study of these social processes not only interesting but also useful 
for human beings, because from this we can learn ‘“‘something of the 
fundamentals of what life in a society must involve” (195la : 2). 

Evans-Pritchard prefers to describe the ‘content’ of social anthro- 
pology by scanning the topics of Oxford dissertations which deal with 
sets of social relations (the relations between members of society and 
between social groups). These relationships are not studied as such, 
but in their regularised form or pattern as a system or a structure, 
“within which and in accordance with which its members live their 
lives’. Within these systems or structures these social activities are 
organised round institutions which are the units of study for a social 
anthropologist. 

While Radcliffe-Brown defines social anthroplogy as the study 
of human society or the comparative theoretical study of the forms of 
social life amongst primitive peoples, he is fully aware of the definition 
of anthropology as the study of culture by others. He does not think 
it to be a minor difference. ‘“Actually’’, says Radcliffe-Brown, “‘it 
leads to two different kinds of study between which it is hardly possible 
to obtain agreement in the formulation of problems” (1952b : 189). 
For him culture is not an entity. It is a process and as cultural 
process it is but a small constituent of the process of social life which’ 
social anthropology aims to study. Evans-Pritchard also finds an 
extremely important difference between the concepts of society 
and culture, because they lead anthropological research and theory 
in two altogether different directions. He further holds that an in- 
vestigator may sometimes obscure the difference between society 
and culture when he aims at a mere description of reality. But 
different types of abstractions are needed when one comes to interpret 
the behaviour, because the cultural problems should be framed in terms 
of history or psychology while the social ones are to be framed in terms 
of sociology (Evans-Pritchard, 1951: 19). In fine, social anthropology 
as a separate science classifies and functionally analyses social 
structures. 

Dichotomy between ‘society’ and ‘culture’ is not half as zealously 
maintained by Firth as is done by Radcliffe-Brown or Evans-Pritchard. 
He clearly says that the “social anthropologists are usually said to 
study a society, a community, a culture’ (195la: 22). These are 
related and together express the idea of a totality. These related as- 
pects are separable in their structure, their function, and their organisa- 
tion. Every society, as an organised set of individuals, has a given 
way of life which is its culture. In other words, culture is the content 
of those relations which in aggregate constitute society. That is why, 
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according to Firth, even in their separation the two concepts (culture 
and society) are correlated, because they “represent different facets 
or components in basic human situations’ (195la: 27). Meyer 
Fortes also refers to ‘culture’ and ‘social organisation’ or ‘social struc- 
ture’ as ‘two main frames of reference’ of social anthropology now-a- 
days. Though ‘or Fortes the theories of culture are ‘unsystematic 
and uncoordinated’ in comparison to those of social structure, he does 
not view with favour Radcliffe-Browns’ attempt to limit social anthro- 
pology ‘‘to the study of social structures”. “This”, he thinks, ‘‘is 
going too far’ (1953a: 39). He pleads for keeping the frontiers of 
our study open so that ‘circulation of men and of ideas’ might take 
place. Apart from tradition there are other reasons too on the basis 
of which Fortes ‘cannot accept the expulsion of culture from the realms 
of social anthropology’? (1953a:40). Anthropology, according to 
him, aims at discovering how social relations, on the one hand, and 
morals, beliefs and values on the other, shape each other and are shaped 
by each other. This is possible only when social structure is analysed 
by observing it through custom in culturally varied societies. Another 
weighty reason for the inclusion of the study of the facts of custom 
or culture in social anthropology is the interest of the other branches 
of anthropology and archaeology in them. It is only in this way that 
social anthropology can remain linked to the other sub-divisions of 
anthropology. 

The precise distinction between ‘society’ and ‘culture’ as two 
different fields of study has compelled their advocates to distinguish 
social anthropology from ethnology which, according to them, studies 
the latter as against the former. All along his life Radcliffe-Brown 
viewed social anthropology as a theoretical (nomothetic), generalising, 
science of the process of social life. On the contrary, ethnology was for 
him a particularistic, idiographic and historical study which aimed 
at establishing as acceptable ‘certain particular or factual propositions 
or statements’. Radcliffe-Brown accepts that ethnology and social 
anthropology may deal with the same kind of facts; but their ways 
of dealing with them are different. When Haddon urged ethnologists 
and social anthropologists to carry out their own ethnographic studies, 
it was shortly found out, informs Radcliffe-Brown, that this new kind 
of ethnography did not suit the ‘historical reconstruction of ethno- 
logy’. This new kind of ethnography, based on systematic field studies, 
included some sort of ‘theoretical analysis’ besides ‘simple description’. 
It provided material for the comparative studies of social anthropology 
and was not suitable for historical reconstruction of ethnology. Like 
Prof. Radcliffe-Brown, Prof. Evans-Pritchard also accepts a consider- 
able overlap between the two disciplines. But according to him, an 
ethnologist will be interested in a subject, because he may find in it 
an evidence of an ethnic movement or of a cultural drift, or of past 
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contact between peoples. In the same subject a social anthropo- 
logist shows interest, because that is the ‘part of the social life of the 
people at the present time’. 

Since Raymond Firth and Meyer Fortes do-not create the dicho- 
tomy between society and culture in the way it is done by Radcliffe- 
Brown and Evans-Pritchard, the meticulous distinction between 
ethnology and social anthropology is lacking in case of the former. 
Though he pleads for open-mindedness and does not want to expel 
‘culture’ from the realm of social anthropology, Fortes positively calls 
the theory of culture ‘unsystematic and uncoordinated’. For him 
the cultural outlook is inferior to the structural outlook. In a syn- 
chronic research of functional anthropology social institutions are 
taken to be interdependent and interrelated parts of the total social 
structure. But all these parts are not of equal significance. Cultural 
outlook fails in establishing ‘‘an order of priority where all institutions 
are interdependent’’. Since culture consists of “‘everything that 
goes on in social life’ that is why “‘it is bound to treat everything in 
social life as of equal weight, all aspects as of equal significance”’ 
(Fortes, 1953b : 20). 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


Professor Murdock has very rightly pointed toward the ‘ambi- 
valent attitude’ (‘a curious blend of respect and dissatisfaction’) 
which the anthropologists in the other countries have expressed 
about the present-day British anthropology. I shall only like to 
add this much to it that the proportions of respect and dissatisfac- 
tion are different in case of different persons. For instance, in Prof. 
Murdock’s case dissatisfaction completely overshadows respect. ‘To 
the ethnographic contributions of the African Systems of Kinship 
and Marriage, Murdock assigns “‘a very high level of professional com- 
petence in field research” (1951 : 465). He also holds that this volume 
has helped in the advancement of the theoretical as well as the factual 
knowledge, and only the best works of the other countries can be com- 
pared with ‘the analysis of the structural data’ as found here. Even the 
best of the admirers of British social anthropologists—and Professor 
Murdock is obviously not one of them—would have hesitated to say 
so much in the praise of their ‘descriptive and analytical writing(s)’ as 
has been said by Murdock. He holds that their writings have attained 
“an average level of ethnographic competence and_ theoretical 
suggestiveness probably unequalled by any comparable group else- 
where in the world” (1951 : 466-467). 

These merits of the British social anthropologists are offset by 
‘a number of special limitations’ which Prof. Murdock fails to under- 
stand and finds impossible to defend. He wants to end the state of 
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‘ambivalence and uneasiness’ prevailing in the minds of anthropolo- 
gists outside Great Britain. He has framed seven grievous charges 
against the British social anthropologists. On the basis of these 
he arrives at “the startling conclusion that they are actually not 
anthropologists but professionals of another category” (1951 : 471), 
and thus finds it necessary to expel them from the anthropological 
brotherhood. The charges levelled are as follow: (1) British 
social anthropologists concentrate exclusively on kinship and topics 
related thereto, and are unconcerned with the entire range of cultural 
phenomena, (2) a geographical limitation is that the British ethno- 
graphers have hardly gone outside their colonial dependency for field 
work, (3) they show complete disinterestedness in ‘general ethno- 
graphy’, (4) the Britishers are indifferent to the theoretical as well 
as the descriptive writings of anthropologists of other countries, 
(5) ‘a fifth blind spot’, spotted out by Murdock, ‘is the almost complete 
disinterest in history’, (6) British social anthropologists also show 
lack of interest ‘in the processes by which culture changes over time’, 
(7) the last sin of the British anthropologists is their ‘widespread 
indifference to psychology’. 

We fully agree with Prof. Firth that Professor Murdock’s charges 
“must be treated seriously as a measuring-rod and a challenge to 
self-examination”? (1951b:474). But this remark applies quite 
seriously to the first four charges only. Firth himself refutes Mur- 
dock’s allegation that the British anthropologists have some sort of 
a ‘school’ tie. He has also very successfully replied to Murdock’s 
charges nos.5and6. We take up the seventh charge for consideration. 
In the first place it is not correct to say that all social anthropologists 
of the British tradition have neglected psychological approaches. 
Even if we assume, for the time being, that they have done so, in 
our view, this is no reason why we should stop calling them anthro- 
pologists. In the United States there is no dearth of people who are 
not only indifferent to psychology but are opposed to it. _We mention 
only one of the American anthropologists, Prof. Leslie A. White. He 
talks about the antithesis between ‘culturological’ and psychological 
approaches and discovers that the phenomenon of incest has not been 
properly explained because of the adoption of psychological inter- 
pretation as against the culturological one. He regrets that such 
excellent workers along culturological lines in other fields as Lowie 
and Wissler “have relapsed to the psychological level when confronted 
with the problem of incest’’ (1949 : 313). Professor A. L. Kroeber also 
decries the significance of psychological approach in the socio-cultural 
field. Commenting upon Evans-Pritchard’s Marret Lecture of 1950 
he writes: ‘I agree also that the attempt to find satisfactory ex- 
planations of cultural phenomena through psychology is a ‘building 
on shifting sands’—although psychological aspects are always present 
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and important in culture ” (1951: 18). But we are certainly not in 
favour of assigning so low a place to psychological approach in the 
socio-cultural field as Professors Kroeber and White do. Yet we are 
justified in saying that Prof. Murdock’s zeal in enumerating interest in 
psychology as one of the pre-requisites for being a ‘true’ anthropologist 
is more because of his personal leaning towards the behaviouristic 
psychology of Prof. Hull and John Dollard, than any other thing. 

Murdock has the backing of nearly all the American anthropologists 
when he says that in relation to the sister disciplines anthropology’s 
special province is ‘the study of culture’. In 1948 Kroeber called 
anthropology as the most distinctively ‘culture-concious’ of all the 
social sciences. In the Wenner—Gren Foundation International 
Symposium he openly declared that ‘the central field of anthropology 
is culture’. By this he meant that “‘our most distinctive field, the 
one around which we can but organise our data, is culture’ (in Tax 
et al., 1953 : 362). In the same symposium Sol Tax advocated for the 
interchangeable use of the terms ‘social’ anthropology and ‘cultural’ 
anthropology. But Kroeber in his final summary found it necessary 
to distinguish between ‘society’ and ‘culture’. We actually move 
farther away from the solution of the problem when we find Kroeber 
remarking that “most American anthropologists and probably most 
European ones would agree with Murdock that it is wholly legitimate 
and often profitable to see culture as also including human social 
structure’ (in Tax e¢ al., 1953 :336). Lowie also joins the above chorus 
by saying that according to the Tylorian definition of culture social 
structure is only one aspect of culture (1953 : 531). Such statements 
do not solve but shelve the problem. It is easy to quote diammetrically 
opposed views in this connection. For instance, at one place Fortes 
says that “social structure is not one aspect of culture but the entire 
culture of a given people handled in the spevial frame of theory” 
(1953b : 21). It is well known that Radcliffe-Brown always considered 
cultural process as only a part of the process of social life. To me 
this approach seems to be erroneous. 

Social actions and social relations are to be inferred from the overt 
physical behaviours of interacting individuals. From the biological 
standpoint there is hardly any significant difference between one indi- 
vidual and the other. The important thing is the assigning of meaning 
and ascribing of ends to the overt physical behaviours of interacting 
individuals. Though the biological basis of human social relations is 
the same everywhere, we find that societies differ from one another, 
The main reason for this is the different sets of social heritage for dif- 
ferent aggregates of individuais connstituting different societies. The 
social heritage of a people is a part of their culture rather than that of 
their social structure. Thus both social structure and culture are 
complementary rather than mutually exclusive concepts. Raymond 
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Firth lends support to this view. He holds that ‘society’ and ‘culture’ 
separately express only few of the qualities of the totality of which 
they are the parts. While society emphasises the human component, 
culture lends support to the ‘accumulated resources’ (social heritage 
in our terminology) acquired through social learning. According to 
Firth, “the study of either must involve the study of social relations 
and values, through examination of human behaviour’ (1951b : 483). 
Nadel also opines that a satisfactory definition of the subject matter 
of anthropology is not possible by calling it either ‘social’ or ‘cultural’, 
because it is essentially two-dimensional. It is always ‘‘both ‘social’ 
and ‘cultural’’’ (Nadel, 1951: 21). 

That ‘society’ and ‘culture’ are related concepts does not mean 
that they are inseperable, or that they need not be separated. There 
is another group of anthropologists—Bidney and Eggan, to mention 
only two of them—which, unlike Murdock, accepts the potency of the 
British approach and pleads for a happy union of the British and the 
American approaches. Bidney envisages the possibility of ‘a holistic 
approach’. If the social and the cultural phenomena are taken to 
be related such an approach will make it possible to study them ‘as 
functional wholes’ (Bidney, 1953: 103). In that case a common disci- 
pline of anthropology will have social anthropology and cultural anthro- 
pology as its two branches and will concern itself with the study of 
‘man and his culture in society’. Bidney wants that the whole of the 
human situation should not be said to be comprised by either society 
or culture alone. He is emphatically against the view which treats 
one concept independently of the other ‘as if’ it were.a reality 
Sut generres. 

Amongst the American anthropologists Fred Eggan has shown ge- 
nuine interest in both social structure and culture. The significant role 
of the synthesiser of the British and the American approaches has been 
assigned to him by none other than Prof. Murdock. In his opinion 
Eggan has successfully fused the “functional analysis with an interest 
in history and an awareness of process in a highly productive creative 
synthesis...’’ (1951 : 460). Very much like Bidney, Firth, and Nadel, 
Eggan wants to keep social structure and culture relatedly separate. 
Quite unlike Kroeber, Fortes, and Radcliffe-Brown he wants us not to 
rank one concept superior to the other till we know more about them. 
He finds it impossible to ignore the contributions of the British anthro- 
pologists to both theory and description. He holds that the best 
post-war monographs have been written by the British social anthropo- 
logists, not because of their good field technique or superior literary 
abilities. They have succeeded in developing a very fruitful ‘new 
approach to the study of man in society’. The structural point of view 
adopted in this ‘new approach’ “makes possible a superior organisation 
and interpretation of the cultural data’ ’(Eggan, 1954: 745). This, 
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according to him, is a challenge to American anthropology for which 
‘“we need to do more than to label our British colleagues as “compara- 
tive sociologists’ or invoke the magical figures of Tylor and Franz 
Boas” (1954: 745). On the basis of his own experience Eggan pres- 
cribes an approach integrating the traditional American interest In 
history and cultural process with the structural-functional approach 
of the British social anthropology. Ranging between these two 
extreme views of Murdock and Eggan are the opinions of Sol Tax 
and Ben Pal. The former has already been mentioned. Ben Pal 
represents those American anthropologists who hold that social 
anthropology ‘tends to be constructed as an enclave set apart within 
cultural anthropology’. 

Murdock particularly accuses Radcliffe-Brown for the errors of 
the British social anthropologists. Two of these errors are very 
patent: ‘(1) The notion that universal ‘laws’ are discoverable from 
the intensive study of a few societies selected without reference to 
their representativeness, and (2) the misconception that such laws 
can be adequately expressed by verbal statements which do not specify 
the concomitant behaviour of variables’ (1951: 469). I have 
answered the second charge elsewhere (Sarana, 1956 : 17-18). There 
are American anthropologists who will question the validity of Prof. 
Murdock’s first charge. Redfield opines that there is no need of compa- 
ring societies for creating ‘tentative generalisations’. The study of 
a single society is enough for their formulation, holds Redfield. Of 
course, this will be going too far according to Radcliffe-Brown. He 
was always of the opinion that certain general principles underlying 
the superficial dissimilarities of particular societies can only be derived 
from the comparative study of a number of societies. 

Prof. Murdock is specially displeased with Radcliffe-Brown for 
lack of fickle-mindedness in him. _Murdovk’s way of saying this is 
that while Malinowski and others modified their theories and corrected 
their previous mistakes, Radcliffe-Brown did not revise and expand 
his theories ‘to the last year of his life’. From my point of view 
(though I do not always approve of all the formulations of Prof. 
Radcliffe-Brown) this fact is indicative of the profoundity of thought 
of Radcliffe-Brown. It is on this merit that today he is rated as one 
of the foremost anthropologists of the present century. Though 
Radcliffe-Brown’s contributions to kinship studies have been evaluated 
by the present author elsewhere (see Sarana, 1956) it will not be out 
of place to take note of Prof. Murdock’s remarks about the Introduction 
to African Systems of Kinship and Marriage. He assigns only 
historical importance toit, because he does not hope an informed reader 
to get anything of intrinsic merit in it. ‘He will, however, find”, 
opines Professor Murdock, “‘all the old errors repeated and a few new 
ones added’”’ (1951: 470.) We can only regret such a statement, 
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especially, because it comes from a man of Prof. Murdock’s stature 
and eminence. It is really remarkable that for the same Introduc- 
tion, Levi-Strauss has nothing but praise. In this connection he writes: 
“His masterly Introduction to Afirican Systems of Kinship and Mar- 
Tlage may be considered a true treatise on kinship; at the same time 
it takes a step toward integrating kinship systems of the western 
world (which are approached in their early forms) into a world-wide 
theoretical interpretation’? (1953: 54) [Italics mine]. Levi-Strauss 
also gives due credit to Radcliffe-Brown for developing social anthro- 
pology in Great Britain. But he does not find any reason for clash 
between social anthropology and cultural anthropology for they 
‘cover exactly the same ground’. I shall very much like to end 
the present discussion of the controversy in Levi-Strauss’s sane words : 
“*,...while one starts from techniques and material things and proceeds 
ultimately to ‘super-technique’ of social and political activity, which 
makes life in society possible and determines the forms it takes, the 
other starts from social life and works down to the things, on which it 
leaves its mark, and the activities through which it manifests itself. 
They are like two books which include the same chapters, though the 
latter may be arranged in different order and the number of pages in 
each may vary” (1954 : 105). 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AUTHORITY AND TRIBAL WELFARE 
IN INDIA 


Lauir P. VinyaRTHi 
i 


The ‘aboriginal problem’ in India has been a very live issue specially 
after the formation of the Indian Sovereign Republic. The abori- 
ginal or tribal population numbers more than twentyfive millions. 
The tribes are on various levels of economic development 7. e. from the 
hunting and the collectional stage to the stages of agricultural farmers 
and industrial labourers and are geographically concentrated in the 
hilly and forested belts of the north-eastern, the central and the 
southern parts of India. 

These tribes have been exposed to external influences for avery long 
time, but their contacts with outsiders were exceedingly accelerated 
during the British colonial administration. Since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, administrative officers, missionaries, social workers, 
and anthropologists have been keenly interested in them for one reason 
or the other and have tried to ‘help’ them in their own respective ways. 
But due to their different objectives and orientation, their approa- 
ches to the tribal problems have been different and a study of inter- 
actions among themselves presents an interesting line of investigation. 

In the present paper, however, I propose to examine, how the 
anthropologists and the social workers have looked at the tribal pro- 
blems during the last three decades and how their views have been 
received by the administration as well as the tribal communities. In 
the second place, my purpose is to sketch out the administrative 
structure for the tribal welfare. Lastly, taking the case of one state, 
Bihar, that I know best, I wish to describe the type of work that the 
Government have been doing in tribal areas, and in its light I further 
propose to comment on their tribal policies and programmes. 


II 


The importance of knowledge of Anthropology for efficient 
administration was, perhaps, first realised as early as 1807, when 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company made a formal 
decision that ‘such knowledge would be of great use in the future 
administration of the country’. To this effect Dr. Francis Buchanon 
was appointed by the Governor General-in-Council to undertake an 
ethnographic survey ‘to enquire into the condition of the inhabitants 
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of Bengal and their religion’?. Since then several anthropologically 
oriented administrative officers like Risley, Thurston, Dalton, Grigson 
Gurdon, (and many others) were deputed by the British Government 
to prepare handbooks, gazetteers, monographs etc. on the tribes and 
castes of India. Owing to their pioneer efforts, what so ever may be 
its scientific value, a bulk of ethnographic literature was produced 
and, perhaps, it also helped the administrators. 

These early writings, however, presented only descriptions about 
the land and the people, about the tribes and the castes as they were. It 
was as late as 1931, when Dr. J. H. Hutton®, came out with his views 
regarding the evil effects of contacts on the tribes. “The solution of 
the problems’, according to him, ‘would be to create self-governing 
tribal areas with free power of self-determination in regard to surroun- 
ding or adjacent unit’. 

8. C. Roy made similar reports regarding the devastating effects 
of contacts on some of the jungle tribes of Bihar. In one of these 
papers, he summarizes his views in the following words : 

“With the opening up of the country by roads and railways under 
the British rule and the gradual deforestation of the country and even 
the increasing restrictions on the use of forests, these forest tribes 
(the Birhor, and the Korwa) are slowly but surely dying out, partly 
from famine and partly from ‘loss of interest in life’’>. 

Under the inspiration of S.C. Roy, another Indian anthropo- 
logist, Dr. D. N. Majumdar carried on field work among the Ho and 
published his findings in 19378. He also reported that ‘the Ho of 
Kolhan had undergone much degeneration since they were studied 
by the earlier investigator’. 

He found the people ‘a degenerate race of men with weak consti- 
tution and a lower expectation of life’. In another paper’, he opined 
that ‘a large number of tribes showed a decline or a tendency to decline’. 
About the Korwa, whom he specially studied, he observed that ‘the 
disparity in the proportion of sexes, imported diseases, loss of ambi- 
tion in life , and similar factors were leading to a depopulation in their 
ranks. He discovered among them the mental background which 
led to this vital decline and considered it to be more or less common 
to the aboriginal tribes of India. The direct cause of apathy and 
decline, he detected in the changed economic and social conditions 
and enumerated eleven of the ‘tolls’ of the ‘discomforts’. 

However, an explicit and bold anthropological view regarding the 
future of the tribes found expression for the first time in Dr. Verrier 
Elwin’s monumental monograph on the Baiga of Central Provinces. 
In this book®, he not only diagnosed the malady and the devastating 
effects of ‘over-hasty and unregulated process of uplift and civilisa- 
tion’, but he also suggested the remedy. “The first necessity, according 
to him, was the ‘establishment of a sort of National Park in which 
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not only the Baiga, but the thousands of simple Gond in their neigh- 
bourhood might take refuge’. “The administration was to be so ad- 
justed as to allow the tribesmen to live their life with utmost possible 
happiness and freedom’. ‘No missionaries of any sort were to be al- 
lowed to break the tribal life’. In this manner every thing possible 
was to be done for a tribe’s progress and advantage, provided that 
the quality of tribal life was not impaired, that the tribal culture was 
not destroyed and that the tribal freedom was restored and maintained. 
Their contact with the outside world was to be reduced to the minimum. 

About the end of 1941, Dr. Elwin published another book entitled 
‘Loss of the Nerve’, in which he expanded the views he had previously 
expressed in his book, “The Baiga’, both as regards the arguments 
as well as their validity as applied to other tribes of Central India. 
In that book his tone in support of “isolationism”? appeared to be 
stronger. I will quote one of his observations as an example to illus- 
trate my point. ‘...But for the aboriginal in the Central Provinces, 
except in certain obvious cases, liquor is not a source of degradation 
or disease; the real evil of liquor to the aboriginal is that it brings 
him into contact with and often makes him dependent on a degraded 
type of alien!”. Dr. Elwin published a number of other books and 
papers and also wrote a series of popular and illustrated articles in 
defence of the tribal institutions and habits. In recognition of 
his appreciation for the tribal culture, he married two tribal women, 
one after the other. His idea of a ‘national park’ and complete isola- 
tion was taken to be the anthropological approach to the tribal problem. 
The anthropologists owing to all these writings were labelled as ‘iso- 
lationists’, ‘revivalists’ and ‘no changer’ by the social workers and the 
members of the Indian National Congress Party. 

The social workers and politicians under the leadership of Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar, a close associate of Mahatma Gandhi, took the other 
extreme position regarding the tribal problems. In 1941, Mr. Thakkar 
took for his R. R. Kale Memorial lectures the theme of the Problems 
of Aboriginals in India!®, In the first half of his lecture, he criticised 
the anthropologists for their theory of ‘isolationism’. He could not 
understand why they aimed at keeping the aboriginals in their areas 
untouched by the civilisation of the plains. He could only attribute 
this to the academic interest of the anthropologists. “...To keep 
these people confined to and isolated in their inaccessible hills and 
jungles is something like keeping them in glass cases of a museum 
for the curiosity of purely academic persons”. To him, separatism and 
isolationism seemed to be dangerous theories as they struck at the root 
of national solidarity. 

In the second half of his lecture, Mr. Thakkar explained the second 
school of thought, 1.e. of the social workers ; he objected to the term 
interventionists’ as the social workers are characterised by some of the 
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anthropologists. He pleaded that the policy advocated by Indian social 
workers and nationalist politicians was one of assimilation. In the 
straight manner of a social worker he analysed the tribal problems 
as such into : 1. poverty, 2. illiteracy, 3. lack of communication, 4. ill 
health, 5. defects in administration, 6. and lack of leadership. He 
looked at their poverty owing to the ‘proverbial laziness’ that was 
caused by the type of cultivation ¢.e. slash-and-burn cultivation 
practised by the tribes of Central Provinces. Taking a humanitarian 
approach, he advocated to eliminate all these problems from tribal 
areas and indicated a line of action that would be applicable to any 
tribal concentration. Emphasising the importance and need of con- 
tacts, he said: ...Unless the aboriginal realised through contacts with 
more advanced people their own backwardness in the economic, 
social, and political fields, they could not make any progress. It is 
enough to bring out the two extreme positions that the anthropologists 
and the nationalist social workers took to the solution of the tribal 
problems. 


III 


All these controversies that took place in the thirties and forties 
of the present century had a very devastating effect on the growth 
of applied anthropology in India. When India became independent 
in 1947, and the attention of the Government to tribal welfare acti- 
vities increased, the claims of the anthropologists as experts on tribal 
problems were not taken into consideration at all. Their stand re- 
garding tribal problems continued to be condemned at governmental 
level, and they were not needed for anthropological research and 
advice by the Government. 

The social workers, on the other hand, found the political and ad- 
ministrative climate very favourable for the expansion of their acti- 
vities. They found their own colleagues and partymen at the helm 
of governmental affairs. They were already biased against the an- 
thropological approach to the tribal problems. They sought all co- 
operation from the social workers in framing the tribal policies and 
delegated their power to them in the execution of welfare schemes 
among the tribal population. In this way, as a matter of fact, the 
social workers assumed the roles of both semi-officials and scientists. 
They began to make recommendations to the Government on tribal 
matters, they began to get substantial grants from the government 
fund for ‘helping’ the tribals, and later began to hold adminis- 
trative posts for tribal welfare schemes on small honoraria. They 
began to organise the tribal welfare conferences on an all India level. 
A federation of non-official agencies for doing tribal welfare work in 
different parts of the country, called Bhartiya Adim JatiSevak Sangh” 
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was started in 1948 under the presidentship of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
(now also the President of the Republic of India). Initially 18 asso- 
ciations were affiliated to this federation; in 1950 the number of affi- 
liated associations rose to 50 and at present about 200 associations 
are affiliated to it. Their organisations began to publish news-letters, 
magazines, pamphlets, and books dealing with the tribal peoples, 
their problems and the welfare activities among them. In the adminis- 
trative committees and conferences on tribal problems the social 
welfare workers acted as experts; they also represented the 
government on national and international conferences on tribal 
problems. 

All these developments—namely, the increasing interest of the 
government in tribal welfare, the predominant influence of the 
social workers on the government, and the considerable neglect of the 
anthropologists by both the government and the non-official agencies 
—had varied reaction on the professional anthropologists. A smaller 
group of anthropologists showed its indifference to all these deve- 
lopments and remained satisfied with the academic interpretation of 
anthropology. Another group of anthropologists employed by the 
government in the museums and survey works just pressed for the 
expansion of their departments and they were satisfied with what 
little the government did for them. The third group, consisting of 
most of the important anthropologists (except Dr. Elwin and Dr. B. 
S. Guha), came out with several papers and addresses dealing with 
the importance of applied anthropology in tribal welfare programmes. 
They made the re-evaluation of anthropological position and came 
out with the theory of planned acculturation. In a special Tribal 
Welfare Number of the Eastern Anthropologist (1949)!8, edited by 
Dr. D. N. Majumdar and Dr. C. von Furer-Haimendorf, a number of 
important papers on the importance of applied anthropology, tribal 
planning, and welfare schemes were published. The need of the social 
workers was recognised, but anthropological training for welfare 
work was emphasised. Some of the following features of ‘scientific 
planning’ were given special emphasis : 

I. Study of individual tribes and tribal groups and their basic 
problems, needs and necessities.. 

If. Careful planning on the basis of specific problems and needs 
of individual tribes and areas. 

III. Adequate specialised training for social workers in tribal 
areas and general and practical training for administrative 
officers. 


IV. Active participation of the tribal elders in the planning and 
execution of schemes. 
_ The papers also indicated the following aspects of tribal problems 
in some of the tribes that deserved immediate attention : 
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f. Public Health and Sanitation, 

II. Economic welfare, land and labour problems including 

administrative reforms, 

{IT. Socio-economic reforms, 

IV. Culture contacts and future. 

The Indian anthropologists, thus, took a different view of the tribal 
problems in the late forties and early fifties. They were no longer 
emphasising the evil effects of contacts on the tribal population, 
instead they made themselves prepared to give advice for the end 
that had been fixed by the administration. Dr. Verrier Elwin, who 
took an extreme position and had advocated the National Park policy 
for the tribes, also modified his views and began to emphasise the need 
of ‘careful planning’ for the uplift of the tribal population. We do not 
know much about his present changed views except a statement that 
tells us that in view of the changed aspiration and objectives of the 
National government it was necessary to speak for ‘planned 
acculturation’. Dr. Elwin has been serving as anthropological adviser 
to the Assam Government on the NEFA (The Naga hill tribes) tribal 
problems, for the last three years. 

In other areas as well, the welfare activities are looked upon by 
the general tribal population with great suspicion. The tribal leaders 
particularly have been very critical of the social workers in whom 
they find political competitors. With the emergence of a new tribal 
consciousness and tribal political parties, the government as well as 
the social workers are becoming conscious of their paternal atti- 
tude towards the tribal population, and are trying, though half- 
heartedly still, to take the applied anthropologists and the tribal 
elders into closer collaboration in the planning and implementation of 
tribal welfare schemes. Such a collaboration was forged in 1953, 
when social scientists, welfare workers, the tribal leaders of the 
Congress party, and Government officials met in a conference of 
Tribal Welfare workers held in a big tribal town, Lohardaga 
(Bihar) and discussed the line of action for the uplift of the tribal 
population". 

The conference served its purpose in the sense that for the first 
time the applied social scientists, the social welfare workers, the 
tribal elders and the administrative officers met together on one plat- 
form. The traditional sharp differences of opinion between the an- 
thropologists and social workers e.g., on prohibition of liquor, medium 
of instruction, etc., came for discussion and were not resolved. The 
value position that the anthropologists’ took was naturally not 
appreciated by the humanitarian social workers. However, it was 
a good beginning for understanding the views of one other and realis- 
ing the need for collaboration in the future. 
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The present structure of the administrative machinery for tribal 
welfare has also evolved through interactions among the applied 
anthropologists, the social workers, and the tribal elders. Its 
analysis shows the extent of participation and collaboration that have 
come to exist among them. The President of India (who is also the 
president of two social welfare agencies—Bhartiya Adim Jati Sevak 
Sangh and Bihar Adim Jati Seva Mandal) is constitutionally given 
special powers!® to safeguard the interests of the scheduled tribes’®. 
In this work, he is assisted by the Chief Commissioner for the Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes who reports to the President of India upon 
the working of the economic and educational schemes of the Govern- 
ment and looks after their other constitutional safeguards. The Chief 
Commissioner on behalf of the President and with the help of the four 
Regional Assistant Commissioners virtually controls all the tribal 
welfare activities on the central level. He makes the allocation of 
funds to the different states and to the non-official organisations and 
is in-charge of their disbursement. Non-officially, he is also the Vice- 
President of the Bhartiya Adim Jati Sevak Sangh and is essentially 
a social worker. He has employed two anthropologists as his personal 
assistants who help him in ‘technical matters’. The full-fledged Depart- 
ment of Anthropology run by the India Government is under the 
Education Department and is mainly concerned with ethnological 
research. 

At the State level (Bihar, for example, with 3 million tribal popu- 
lation), - constitutionally, the Governor has been made responsible 
for tribal welfare and the constitutional safeguards of the rights 
and privileges of the Scheduled Tribes. On behalf of the Governor 
the Chief Minister (who incidently is also the president of the Santhal 
Paharia Seva Mandal and the Chairman of the Tribal Advisory 
Council) and the Welfare Ministry are in charge of the special schemes 
to be implemented in the tribal areas. Besides the special schemes, 
the general development works meant for the whole state are side by 
side maintained in the tribal areas as well, by the different ministries— 
Education, Public Health, Agriculture and Irrigation. In special 
cases the Ministry of Welfare may be consulted by the other minis- 
tries, but, in general, there is not much of co-ordination among the 
various departments of the State Government. 

The Welfare Ministry also makes grants to the non-official organi- 
sations, like Adim Jati Seva Mandal and Santhal Paharia Seva Mandal, 
to run schools, hostels, dispensaries, etc.,in the tribal areas. These 
non-official organisations also get grants direct from the central non- 
official organisation. They appoint teachers and workers to imple- 
ment the schemes approved and financed by the Welfare Ministry 
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or by the central non-official organisation. They also raise donations 
for such welfare activities from the public. 

Besides state control and supervision, the Central Government 
have deputed their representatives in each region to supervise 
the working of the schemes, specially sanctioned and financed by 
the Central Government. The officer, called Regional Assistant 
Commissioner acts as liason between the Central and the State govern- 
ments and reports to the Commissioner for the Scheduled Tribes and 
Scheduled Castes about the progress of the welfare programmes, in 
his region. 

The Welfare Ministry is advised by two other bodies—Tribal Ad- 
visory Council and The Tribal Research Institute—in framing policies 
and programmes for tribal welfare. As provided for in the constitu- 
tion, the Tribal Advisory Council is constituted with 20 members 
of which three-fourths belong to the scheduled tribes. Its main 
objective is to ensure maximum participation of the tribal leaders 
in advising the Government on tribal matters. But up till now, it 
has failed to fulfil its objective as it is dominated by the administra- 
tive officials—the Chief Minister as the Chairman, the Welfare Minister 
as the Vice-Chairman, and the Secretary of the Welfare Department 
as its Secretary. Its meetings are very seldom held and the tribal 
leaders practically have no chance to say anything about the tribal 
welfare programmes. 

The Tribal Research Institute under the Welfare Ministry has been 
recently started with a Director, two assistant directors and six 
research assistants. Its main functions are to advise the State Govt. of 
Bihar on tribal problems, to conduct researches on the life and culture 
of the tribes of Bihar and to organise an ethnographic museum. The 
actual programmes of the Tribal Research Institute are to be decided 
upon by the Control Board. The Control Board consists of nine 
members, one from the Department of Anthropology, Bihar University, 
one from the Department of Sociology, Patna University, two from 
non-official welfare organisations and the rest from the Government. 
The roles of the applied anthropologists employed by the Bihar 
Government are still to be watched and it remains to be seen what 
anthropology can do in the present set up. 


V 


What the Government have been doing in the state of Bihar in 
the name of tribal welfare can be had from the recent report issued by 
the Government of Bihar!?. The large number of schemes that they 
launched for implementation can be broadly classified into two ; 
the economic and the educational. The economic programmes 
include reclamation of lands, minor irrigation works, loans for cottage 
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industries, distribution of spinning wheels for khadi work, opening 
of grain golas (centres), reservation of certain percentage of jobs, 
etc. The educational schemes consist of opening of new schools, 
grants of stipends, opening of hostels and their management, and 
payment of grants-in-aid to non-official institutions engaged in the 
work of tribal education. Besides these economic and educational 
schemes, there are special welfare measures for the specific problems 
of the nomadic and hilly tribes, i.¢., the settlement of the nomadic 
families of the Kharia and the Birhor, and the special welfare of the 
Paharia shifting cultivators. Construction of roads, digging of wells, 
opening and maintenance of dispensaries are important items of tribal 
welfare schemes. 

Most of these schemes are financed by the State government, but 
they get grants-in-aid from the Central Government. 

In 1952-53, the State Government alone spent a total sum of about 
Rs. 1,27,000 over the execution of 176 schemes, besides paying 
grants-in-aid to 25 medical and educational institutions. In 1953-54, 
the number of schemes executed came to 325 and the total expenditure 
incurred over them amounted to Rs. 5,00,477. In addition, another 
sum of Rs. 44,000 was spent on grants-in-aid to medical and educa- 
tional institutions. During the last three years the amount has gone 
up by about 100%. The report records about many schemes in details. 
One or two may be referred to here. 

A popular scheme of the Government of Bihar is to open a net-work 
of grain Gola (centres for the distribution of seeds and grains). This 
has been in operation for the last several years. It is directed not only 
to combat the evil of exploitation of the tribes at the hands of the greedy 
grain and money-lenders but also to help them to get good seeds in 
time for the agricultural operations. The government proposes to 
open 800 grain goals in Bihar to serve 1600 tribal villages. By 1955, 
they have been able to open about 347 in all. 

The non-official agencies—Adim Jati Seva Mandal and Santhal 
Paharia Seva Mandal—have been receiving substantial grants for the 
implementation of a special scheme known as Thakkar Bapa Scheme. 
A total sum of Rs. 5,76,400 was provided in the budget for the execu- 
tion of this scheme. Under this scheme a total of 276 schools, and 31 
hostels for the tribal children were opened in Chota Nagpur alone 
and are being managed by the Adim Jati Seva Mandal. In these 
schools the tribal boys and girls are given free food, clothing, books, 
etc. In this way every year more and more schools are being opened, 
more and more stipends are being given and many schemes for ameli- 
orating the economic conditions of the tribes are being done. The 
comparative statistics recorded in the report indicate that more and 


more money is being diverted to the tribal welfare schemes year after 
year. 
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Thus, the type of administrative structure that has evolved, the 
nature o tribal welfare work that is being done, and the amount 
of money that is being spent on tribal uplift appear to be very impres- 
sive. No doubt, the improvement is in the right direction. But 
to an ob ective anthropologist who has watched the affairs of the 
Government and social workers on the one hand and the reaction of 
the tribal people on the other, the situation still appears far from 
satisfactory. The authoritarian approach of the government and the 
social workers ‘to civilise the savage’ continues, the historic bias against 
the applied anthropologists still exists, and the tribal culture is evi- 
dently still looked down upon. They think only in terms of their 
material well-being. They believe in improving their surroundings, 
their land, and their tools and techniques. The value position is always 
neglected,—the right to self-determination, though provided in the 
Constitution of India, is perhaps always neglected and paternalistic 
attitude of the government and the non-official agencies always 
dominates. I see a great deal of truth in the observation of Tax, when 
in one of his papers he comments that the advent of national political 
independence in India has only transferred from one group to another 
the power to be paternalistic!®. The consequences of such an approach 
to deal with the ‘uncivilised tribes’ find their culmination in the ‘Naga 
Insurrection’ in the North Eastern Frontier Agency, and in the political 
nativistic Jharkhand movement in Central India for a separate 
tribal state. 

I wish to illustrate this point further with a case study, that we made 
among one of the hill tribes in Bihar. The government and the 
social workers are very keen to rehabilitate the Saoria Paharis on the 
plains. They want to resettle them on the plains primarily to improve 
their material conditions and, secondly, to protect the forests that 
they destroy with Kuruwa cultivation (i.e. slash & burn cultivation). 
The government have also resettled ten half-Phaharia families on the 
plains. But its reaction has been very dangerous on the typical 
Paharia. Our field work indicates that they are in no circumstances, 
prepared to go down to live on the plains. Some of them went to 
the extent of saying that if compelled by the government to go down, 
they would prefer to face bullets and die on the hills with their children 
instead of living a ‘comfortable’ life on the plains. 

The arguments that they give for their preference to live on the 
hills deserve special scrutiny. My application of questionnaire on 
50 Paharias indicates that all of them felt that the hills were their 
traditional homes, and their gods and spirits lived there. The second 
streotyped answer given by all the informants was that they did not 
like to leave Kuruwa (slash and burn cultivation) and the environ- 
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ment of trees and leaves that would not be available on the plain. 
Besides this common reply, 60% complained about the cruel 
nature of the plain tribe, the Santhal with whom they did not like 
to live. When asked if they are removed to other place, whether 
they would like to go, the answer was again in a strong negative. 
In reply to another question they (57%, including all the women 
informants) expressed their strong dislike for the plains where their 
children would develop diseases and die. 

When such is the attitude of the people to their hilly habitat, 
how far is it reasonable for the government and the welfare workers 
to decide that the plains would be very comfortable for them. Why 
the socio-religious factors of any tribal group should be overlooked 
just for its material well-being?. In India, in the name of levelling up 
the backward tribes, their right to self-determination is being discarded. 
I am repeating it again just to emphasise that in the tribal welfare 
planning in India, I consider it a dangerous lacuna. Cases can be 
given in volumes to indicate how the spirit of parentalism dominates 
over the right of self-determination of the tribes. It is high time that, 
when applied anthropology has carved out a place for itself in tribal 
planning, in the modern Indian situation, it should orient its attitude 
to action. 
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GARO FAMILY 
BHABANANDA MUKHERJEE 
INTRODUCTION 


Investigation among the Matabeng and Abeng sub-groups of 
the Garo, a tribal group living at Rongramgiri, Adugiri and Damalgiri 
in the district of Garo Hills, Assam, was carried out in the year 1953. 

The Garo reckon descent through mother and in respect of residence, 
follow the matrilocal rule. Garo family fulfils its primary functions 
without any detriment to the integration of the household and even 
without undergoing any marked change although under the duress 
of extraneous forces. 


Discussion 


Genealogical investigation into forty-two Garo families reveals 
that there are one hundred and ninety individuals of whom eighty- 
six are males and one hundred and four females. Number of married 
males and females is estimated at forty-six and sixty-two, respectively, 
and the average family consists of five persons. In forty-two families, 
fourteen marriages between widowed mother-in-law and son-in-law 
have been consummated (Mukherjee 1955, p.299). 

The constituent members in the average family are parents, their 
unmarried children, married daughters, sons-in-law and grand children. 
In the newly set up families, parents and unmarried children are the 
constituent members. One of the unmarried daughters is selected 
heiress who is called Noknadona, and like the heiress in the matri- 
local Khasi, not a repository, but de jure owner of the property, to the 
exclusion of her sisters. Her husband who is Nokrom necessarily 
ascribes to the lineage (machong) of his father-in-law but is not neces- 
sarily a cross-cousin (Mukherjee 1956, pp. 115). Her brothers in 
the family have no ownership in the property, as they lose all ties 
with their mother’s household after their marriage. Clan exogamy 
regulates marriage between the individuals. 

Ownership of property ensures status and authority to a woman 
in the family. So she has to be consulted by her husband in the vital 
matters that concern the household. If money has to be borrowed, 
it can only be taken on her words as its reimbursement has to be made 
from the produce of the land she owns. A senior male member, either 
the father or his son-in-law (who is Nokrom), is the manager of the 
household. The responsibility of bringing up the children devolves 
on the parents equally—father’s share is to teach the sons all the 
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implications of cultivation, hewing wood and house constructions; 
mother’s to teach the daughters the art of cooking, husking, pounding, 
carrying water and wood, weeding fields and so on. 

Father exercises more authority on the children than the mother 
and they are in general afraid of him. Towards mother they harbour 
no fear and much liberty is pounced of her. Affection is affluently 
showered on the daughters who are expected to live in the same village 
after their marriage and help and care for the parents in their old age. 

Quarrels among the members of the family start over small matters 
and mainly for negligence of work. If any work is neglected by the 
daughters, mother interferes and, if by the sons, father does. In 
quarrel between mother and her heiress (Noknadona), which is of 
infrequent occurrence, the father if alive, otherwise the son-in-law 
(Nokrom) residing in the wife’s house, arbitrates; failing, the mahari, 
the kindered, bring about reconciliation. If it is irreconciliable, the 
heiress leaves the household with her husband and her mother adopts 
a girl preferably her sister’s daughter as heiress. The family line can 
by no means be eclipsed. 

In the selection of spouses for the children, the wish of the parents 
prevails. Mother’s brother has little domineering influence. Divorce 
and death cannot deplete the family owing to constant restitution of 
spouses by the machong of the divorcer or deceased. So marital 
life enjoys perennial stability except transient vacuum caused by death 
or divorce. The orphans cannot remain in penumbra as desocialised 
persons, but are provided with mooring either by married sisters or 
mother’s sisters to fasten their lives to the rest of the community. 

In death, the obligation of the family does not end with the perfor- 
mance of the post-funeral rites (delangso) but is also to commemorate 
the dead through the ceremonial erection of a wooden effigy (kima). 

Sons are trained by father alone till their eighth year, when they 
join in the bachelors’ dormitory (nokpante). They hereafter spend | 
the night over there with the other bachelors (pante) of the same age 
group. They work during the day with their fathers and eat in the 
house. But with the nightfall, they move to the nokpante where they 
remain under the control of a fellow leader. It is here that the first 
arrival kindles the ‘fire’ which is preserved by them during the night. 

The first series of experiences in the household enable them to 
attend to socio-economic duties. The second series of experiences 
in the nokpante make them aware of the responsibilities they have 
towards the community which has to be protected and of the value of 
segregation and freedom that culture provides. It is here that the 
collective living enables them to profit by each other’s experiences—the 
heroism of the one and the foolishness of the other. They comprehend 
the things to be known and the work to be done. Besides, the unique 
experience having religious bearing is also learnt here during the per- 
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formance of wangala ceremony (post-harvesting) when the taboo 
against women to enter the dormitory is lifted. The bachelors dance 
with the women in the dormitory, which resembles the kind of ovation 
the spinsters used to extend to the bachelors after their return from 
inter-tribal raid or war. The performance of this ceremony makes 
them aware of another important social value, the sanctity a dormi- 
tory enshrines. In the past even an assassin when he took asylum 
in the dormitory, had to be protected. 

The last field of experience of the Garo children is the community 
undertakings comprising of communal hunting, reclamation of jhum 
field and construction of residential huts. 

So the major experiences of hard life and labour, social, theistic and 
aesthetic values of life are gained in the household at the instance of 
the parents and kin, in the dormitory at the instance of the leader 
and fellow comrades, and in the village at the instance of the headman 
(Nokma) and fellow villagers. 

It is through these experiences that the socialisation of the Garo 
children is effected. 

The Garo are matrilocal. The family, being a residential kingroup, 
is based primarily on a rule of residence. Matrilocal residence rule 
‘requires the groom to leave his parental home and live with his bride, 
either in the house of her parents or in a dwelling nearby’ (Murdock, 
1949, p.16). But the Garo residence rule enforces one of the sons-in- 
law who is Nokrom to live in the house of his wife’s parents, and the 
others (Chawari) may live in the same village or nearby with their 
wives. But they have to spend an initial period of ore year or so in 
the houses of their wives’ parents. The above rules are observed 
assiduously and are operative, irrespective of the domicile of the groom 
and the bride. But instances of abandoning the wife’s village and 
establishing neolocal residence are notin frequent. Migration of the 
whole family from one village to another occurs. Sometimes but 
for the first category of sons-in-law, residential shift of such a 
kind is forbidden. They are tethered to their wives and mothers-in- 
law and if the latter shift, they follow up. 

Aliran Sangma, a Nokrom in the village Allagiri, shifted to Wara- 
giri with his wife and widowed mother-in-law only at the initiative 
of the latter. 

The residential alignment of Nokrom with his wife and her mother 
has a historical influence of the rule of inheritance in its background. 
This rule necessitates remarriage of Nokrom with the widowed mother- 
in-law leading to his complete identification with the father-in-law 
and assimilation to the family of his wife. Consequent to these, 
there emerge two kinds of household—one is lived in by Nokrom 
who by virtue of his assimilation, becomes the de facto owner of his 
wife’s family property, and the other by Chawari. These two 
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households function under the control of a bigger consanguinal 
kingroup—the machong. 

‘The sexual, the economic, the reproductive and the educational’ 
(Murdock 1949, p. 10) functions are being uniformly performed in these 
two categories of households except for the elaboration of the sexual 
function in the former. Besides, the performance of the post-funeral 
ceremony (delangso), erection of wooden effigy (kima) to commemorate 
the dead ancestors and the maintenance of the destitute members of 
the nuclear family are the functions of the former. 

The Nokrom remarries the widowed mother-in-law with flagrant 
disregard to the classic rule of mother-in-law taboo. 

‘Mother-in-law taboos’, writes Murdock (1949, pp. 279-80), ‘have 
the function of preventing sexual intercourse under circumstances 
peculiarly disruptive of intra-family cooperation............ For a man 
to have sexual intercourse with his mother-in law would be to inject 
into his wife’s nuclear family of orientation the kind of sexual rivalry 
that all societies have found it necessary to prevent through incest 
taboos.’ 

In fact, the practice of remarriage between son-in-law and widowed 
mother-in-law among the Garo does not impede the functioning of 
the family in the least, but on the other hand, it creates an apparent 
anomaly in the interpersonal relationship within the family with the 
subsequent birth of children to his wife and to his widowed mother- 
in-law. The son-in-law becomes the step-father (awang) of the children 
previously born to his mother-in-law, and the father (apa) of the chil- 
dren born subsequently to her. The cultural experience on the family 
level induces everyone in the family and those who are out to adjust 
to this change through the congeniality of the social values inherent 
in it. The first habits of reciprocal behaviour learned in the nuclear 
family through socialisation process become subdued and readjusted 
in terms of the new relationships and roles. Prior to his remarriage 
with the widowed mother-in-law (neo), he holds her in respectable 
avoidance. He has to hold even his wife’s elder sister in the same 
respectable avoidance, as the latter is regarded as an off-shoot of the 
mother-in-law (neochiksart). 

Moreover, this practice is institutionalized in the social system for 
the perpetuation of the institutions of inheritance and succession. 
It is the Nokrom who is the de facto owner of his wife’s family property 
and succeeds Nokma, the village-chief, by virtue of his being in the 
same descent group of his father-in-law and not by being his sister’s 
son. The values associated with this curb the tendencies ‘disruptive 
of intra-family co-operation’ and inducive of ‘sexual rivalry’. 

The mother-in-law upholds the authority of the household as 
jikmamung (principal wife) controlling every act and behaviour of 
her daughter and her son-in-law who serve her instrumentally. This 
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authority has a tacit sanction of the formal structure of the con- 
sanguinal kingroup the machong. 

Situations of maladjustment of personality hardly develop, but 
if it is beyond rapprochement, there occurs a break leading to the sepa- 
ration of Noknadona and Nokrom from the household and forfeiture 
of all their prerogatives. 

Therefore, the social control, the intrinsic values and the process 
of socialisation reduce the probability of any conflict in the family 
to the minimum and the sexual rivalry is soft paddled by the recog- 
nition of the congeniality of this sex behaviour. So in the words 
of Benedict (1949, p. 72), ‘the virtue of co-operation holds domestic 
life true to form just as it holds religious life, and no situations arise 
that need to be drastically handled.’ 

In the context of the cultural goal of the Garo, sex relationship 
between mother-in-law and son-in-law is not a carryover of the, 
‘Oedipus’ situation, as it is the prerogative of a few sons-in-law, who 
are Nokrom, to remarry the widowed mother-in-law. The relation, 
therefore, has limitations and arises only out of sheer cultural necessity 
—the identification of the deceased father-in-law and son-in-law on 
the one hand and of the mother and her daughter on the other. 

Further, owing to the Nokrom’s assimilation to the wife’s family, 
he is not considered an outsider and the treatment accorded to him 
by his mother-in-law is not ‘merely a form of cutting’ (Freud, 1950, 
p. 14). The relation between the son-in-law and the mother-in-law 
which is a sensitive trait of familial behaviour, is not here subject 
to any marked rule of avoidance as it is among many tribes of the world 
as a protection against possible incest. The psychological relation 
between them also does not make it hard for them to live together 
owing to cultural conditioning. 

The son-in-law and mother-in-law relation though, in fact, is 
an ‘ambivalent’ one, the question of ‘possession of daughters’ does 
not arise among the Garo as the mother intently disowns the possession 
of her other daughters who marry out, and secondly, she does not 
consider her son-in-law, who is Nokrom, as a stranger owing to his 
affiliation to her family. There is undoubtedly a sympathetic identi- 
fication between mother and daughter, but the parallel identification 
between farther-in-law and son-in-law negates the possibility of any 
purposive interference with the sex-life of her son-in-law and daughter. 
The mother wants to retain her dominating position which she 
has inherited from her mother as a legacy, in her household only to 
transfer it to her daughter who carries on the family tradition. 
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THE WEB OF MAITHIL CLANSHIP 


BAIDYANATH SARASWATI, 


[The Maithil are a scerdotal caste concentrated mostly in the northern parts of Bihar. 
The members have been great champions of Sanskritic Hinduism. They are still con- 
sidered to be the most conservative and Sanskritic Brahman group in Eastern India. 
They wer their own social organization and world views, traditions and ethical 
values]. 


The Brahmans are interdicted from marrying women of the same 
Gotra or Pravara to which they themselves belong. This interdiction 
is in force throughout the length and breadth of India. To marry a 
woman belonging to the same gotra or having the same Pravara 
is regarded as incestuous and is visited with severe penance. Gotra 
and Pravara are thus of paramount importance in the social relations 
of the Brahmans. 

Gotra means a family or a caste, according to families. Pravara 
means a call or summons. A Brahman is obliged by law to pro- 
nounce the name of his important ancestors who were the founders 
of his family whenever he has to perform a sacred act or has to repeat 
his prayers or invoke the gods, in order to show that, as a descendent 
of worthy ancestors, he is a fit and proper person to do the act he 
is performing. 

Among the Maithil, there is difference of opinion about the number 
of their gotras. Some are of the opinion that there were 19 gotras 
among the Maithils, but the people of two gotras, namely, Maudagalya 
and Tandi are no more to be found. Pandit Parmeshwer Jha! is 
of the opinion that only 16 gotras are mentioned in the Panji book 
(the book in which the genealogies of the Maithil Brahmans are 
collected) and the Panjibaddha Brahmans are within the limit of 
7 established and recognised gotras. They are: (1) Sandilya, 
(2) Parasar, (3) Vatsa, (4) Kashyap, (5) Katyayan, (6) Bharadwaj 
and (7) Sabarna. 


TOTEMIC CHARACTER OF THE MAITHIL GOTRAS 


In Mithila the totemic character of the gotras was felt much 
earlier and even today the people have great respect for their totems. 
Persons belonging to Kashyap gotra respect the tortoise and they 
do not eat it. During marriage ceremonies at several occasions the 
picture of the tortoise (Kashyap) is shown. _On the wall of the room 
where a couple sleep, the painting of the tortoise is always seen. It 
is belived that the tortoise will protect the couple from bad luck. 


1 Mithila Tatva Vimarsa (1949), P. 138. 
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Bharadwaj, Agastya and Kaushik—all these have a totemic 
character. Bharadwaj means a lark; Agastya may have been derived 
from the Agasti flower, and Kaushik from Kusha grass. At a marriage 
ceremony, the wall paintings give an evidence of love and respect for 
these totemic objects. But the most remarkable point is that these 
objects are now loved and respected commonly. It matters little 
whether the particular object is the totem of a particular clan or not. 
Kush grass plays an important role in all religious ceremonies of the 
Maithils. No sacred ceremony can be performed without it. It is 
believed to be most wholesome and sacred. Thus it is apparent that 
the totemic character of the gotra has been recognised by the 
Maithils. 


EvouutTion oF MuLL-GRAM 


The term Mull-Gram signifies the name of the village of origin 
(Mull=Origin; Gram=Village). Every Maithil has a Mull-Gram. 
Some Mull-Grams are treated as good and honourable while some 
are bad or ‘dushna’. The different families of the Maithils are named 
after the village of their birth and origin, i.e. their Mull-Gram, but 
if there is a migration it does not affect the individual or his descend- 
ants in the Mull-Gram. It is now traditionally followed and no 
alteration can possibly be made therein. It may be stated here that 
in one Mull there may be several Grams, because of the fact 
that migration of the members from the family of origin may take 
place in different directions toward the villages where they finally 
settle. This is why marriage within the same Mull-Gram is strictly 
prohibited among the Maithils. The Mull-Gram recalls the ancestral 
family of the individual, and it is incestuous to marry within the 
ancestral family. 

When and how the Mull-Gram system was introduced among 
the Maithil is a matter of speculation. There is a wide controversy 
regarding the Mull-Gram and the Panjis. Which of the two was 
earlier? Some are of opinion that the Mull-Grams were introduced 
later than the Panjis. But a careful study will make it clear that 
Mull-Gram was the earliest method adopted to bring together different 
members of the same family or the different families of the same 
origin that had scattered about in course of time. It is possible 
that the Mull-Gram system may have been closure on the nomadic 
habits of the people. The Social organization thus formed might 
have originated from the migration of the people and their families. 
There is, thus, a ground where the systems of Mull-Gram and Gotra 
meet. Thus it can be said that the systems of Mull-Gram were con- 
temporary to the systems of Gotras. 
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Before the Panji system was introduced among the Maithils there 
was no group stratification in their society. They all were called 
Avadata or pure. All were treated equally. But in the Pre-Panji 
state there always were difficulties and dangers in following the 
marriage rules correctly. In the absence of any records about the 
ancestors of the individual the only source to ascertain the relationship 
is the Pandits called Padhua who recall the ancestry to as certain 
degrees by memory. But it was found that this system was defective 
and in order to avoid marriages within the prohibited degrees of rela- 
tionship enjoined in the smritis, the Maithils collected their genealogies 
as far as they were known to them and consolidated them into what 
they called Panjis. 

Some are of the opinion that the entries of the relationship with 
names of members of all the different Maithil families are kept from 
an ancient time by the Panjikars or the Panjiars (genealogists). 
Dr. Jayakant Mishra holds this view and writes!, ‘“‘This custom of 
keeping genealogies goes back to about 1100.” 

But before Karnats ruled in Mithila there is no historical proof 
of such a system ever existing in Mithila. However, from the time 
of Maharaja Harsingh Deo this system was followed with great care 
by the Maithil, and the Karna Kayasth of Maithila. 

About 14th century A.D. the population of the Maithil having 
increased immensely and having been scattered in different places, 
and Brahmans other than Maithil having come and settled in Mithila, 
the necessity for an organised action in respect of the marriage rules 
was greatly felt. An unpleasant incident of Pandit Harinath Upadhya 
and his wife created a deep sensation in the whole of Mithila at that 
time. 

Pandit Harinath Upadhya, by an oversight, contracted a marriage 
not in consonance with Shastrik texts. The story runs that his wife 
was alleged to have had an illicit connection with a Chandal (a low 
caste man) and was made to go through an ordeal to prove her inno- 
cence by taking a fire ball in her hand—a test in vogue in ancient 
days—and that her hands began to scorch. This was possible only 
in case she was guilty. Knowing that she was perfectly mnocent 
she went to Pandita Laxima Thakurien, the wife of Chandeshwar 
Thakur, for advice and then she solicited retrial and was tested again. 
She had used the words—‘‘Naham chandal gamini’ (I have not 
had intercourse with any impure person) at the first ordeal. At 
the second one she said,—‘‘Naham patiricta chandal gamini”’ (I have 
not had intercourse with any impure person other than my husband). 


1 A history of Maithili literature, Vol. 1, P. 27. 
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This time her hand was not scorched, and on enquiry it was found that 
her husband was impure, because he had married a lady who, as 
enjoined by the Shastras, was not sufficiently removed in the degree 
of relationship to permit marriage. Pandit Harinath Upadhya felt 
the humiliation so much that he undertook to write in Sanskrit and 
composed in 1326 A.D. a genealogy of the Maithil which,since that 
year, was kept with scrupulous exactness up-to-date with fresh 
entries made from time to time. 

Maharaja Harsingh Deo, a Karnat Kshatrya who was then the 
king of Mithila, interested himself in the said genealogies and the 
marriage customs of Mithila. He ordered detailed genealogies to be 
carefully recorded and made it obligatory for every person to get a 
certificate of non-relationship (a-sva-janapatra) between the two 
contracting parties from the Panjikars (genealogists). 

There is difference in opinion about the date of the Panji system. 
Dr. Jayakant Mishra! is of the opinion that it was recorded for the 
first time inc .1310. Dr. Mishra agrees with Pandit Sri Ghanananda 
Jha? who opines that the Panji system was introduced in 1232 Saka 
=1310 A.D. Sometimes it is interpreted as 1248 Saka=1326 A.D. 
Pandit Ramanath Jha® is of opinion that though the Panjis were 
promulgated in the saka year 1248, they do not begin actually from 
that date. But Pandit Jha is sure that it was brought to light in 
the Saka year 1248. 

These Panjis are the most exhaustive and at the same time most 
authoritative genealogies of all the important families of the Maithil, 
kept by professional Panjikars, generation after generation, since 
the days of Maharaja Harsingh Deo. Of these Panjis there are two 
broad divisions or classes. The more ancient of them, called the Mull 
Panji, confines itself to a single family or stock and records the names 
of sons as well as daughters with their spouces and children. The 
other, which is more common these days, is called the Saka Panji. 
It starts with one family, the family of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
and branches off into another family as soon as a marriage occurs 
in it. It contains, therefore, the genealogies of all the important 
families, because all important families are inter-connected by marri- 
age. In this, however, the names of women do not occur and daugh- 
ters are recorded not in their families of orientation but in their 
family of procreation. These Panjis are growing day by day 
and are kept by professional Panjikars who guard them as their 
valuable treasure. They do not allow a lay man to have access to 
them and written as they are in a technical style of their own, they 


1 A History of Maithili Litrature, Vol. 1, p. 27. 
2 Ghatakraj, p. 14. 


3 Journal of Bihar Research Society, Vol. XXXVII, pp 3-4, 19. 
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are not quite intelligible at the first glance, though a little practice 
can give insight to their method and intricacies. 

Dr. Jayakant Mishra is of the opinion that though today the 
Panjis are prepared for Brahmans and Kayasthas alone, it seems 
that formely they were current among other Hindu classes also. How- 
ever, Maharaja Harsingh Deo made the classification on arigid religious 
basis. Such of the Maithils as performed the Agni-hotra sacrifices 
and who devoted their time from sun rise to sun set to religious 
worship, were given the first place and called the Srotriyas ; 
Srotriyas were the Yogyas (deserving) who got the second place 
and then the Panjibaddhas who were placed third and Jayabars 
placed fourth. 

In due cource the Panji system was modified and as a result 
several groups were formed. It appears that after some time when 
Panjis came into being the good or bad qualities attached to the 
families or the villages of particular families came to be gradually 
indicated by the last important name of the head of the family or 
by that of its village, both being known as Panjis or Laukit of the 
family. Gradually a number of such Laukits sprang in to each 
major section of the Maithil. . 

Thus the web of Maithil clanship can be arranged in a table: 


MAITHIL 
ait ; | 
ohn Mull-Gram 
| | 
| : | 
Panjibaddhas Jayabars 
Pies yA sk Sigh A | 
| 
Srotriya Yogya Bansaj 


(Panjibaddha) 


RUPKUND IN ORAL LITERATURE 


D. N. MasgumpaR 


In May 1956, the author organised and led to Rupkund a team consisting of 
anthropologists and folk-lorists, anatomists, a palaeobotanist, a geologist, a soil 
chemist, a U.P. Government Camera Unit, and a number of mountaineers. The lake 
was under heavy snow and digging was out of the question. The party, however, 
studied the sites and approaches, contours and configuration, stratigraphy and 
geology, and collected folk lore and traditional beliefs about Rupkund from the 
villages at lower altitudes. 

In September the same year, another and smaller expedition attacked Rupkund. 
This was successful in reaching Rupkund and digging up a large ‘treasure-trove’ from 
the lake. More than one hundred skulls and skeletal parts, pieces of cloth, pegs and 
poles of tents, large quantities of human hair, do-nuts for the hair, umbrella frames, 
walking sticks, silver and glass bangles, trinkets and various other artifacts were 
collected and brought to Lucknow for examination and analysis. 

A section of the specimens was sent to the University of Michigan Memorial, 
Phoenix Project, Radio-Carbon Laboratory for evaluation and dating. Radio-Carbon 
tests on these ‘Rupkund finds’ showed them to be about 450 years old with a range 
of 150 years on either side. Thus, we may take them to belong to the beginning of 
the 14th century, or to a period not earlier than the 12th or later than the 15th century 
A.D. 


The Garhwalis, said an eminent resident of Garhwal, weave folk 
songs on all important events and concerning all historical facts and 
these can be relied on for their native genuineness and their faithful 
portraiture. 

The oral literature of Garhwal, on Rupkund, is not very rich. 
People do not remember the legends, or the details which we reproduce 
below. They had to be collected from different villages, from old 
people, whose memory also has become dim. Some enthusiasts 
make their own legends, others think that these legends have no 
connection with the bone litter in Rupkund. Whether the tragedy 
was earlier, and the legends woven around it later, or legends existed, 
and they were connected with the Rupkund story, will remain a big 
question, but they are certainly worth reproduction. The two 
versions of the Rupkund story have been selected out of many, on 
the ground that they have been told by very old men, who live retired 
life, and have little to look forward to. 


THE CuRSE oF BHAGWATI 


_ Goddess Bhagwati’s curse was on the King of Kannauj and _ his 
kingdom. When good paddy was sown ‘sola’ (an inferior type of 
paddy) grew. The same happened on wheat fields; when the people 
expected to see good wheat, they saw only ‘gobri’ (inferior kind of 
wheat). When gram was ready for plucking, they saw not gram, 
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but black, empty shells. Fields of barley changed into fields of weeds. 
Tey cold breezes blew over Lohajung, which almost pierced their ear. 
Poisonous fumes were produced in Baidni, and this caused pain in 
the head. Snow covered the rocks at Gingtoli. People could not 
walk across them. Cows brought forth buffalo calves and vice versa. 
The same with sheep and goats, the former brought forth kids and 
the latter lambs. Deformed children were born. Water was of a 
bloody colour. Thus the effects of the curse were seen in many ways. 
Raja Jasdhal, King of Kannauj, told his subjects tauntingly, ‘you did 
not go on a pilgrimage to see goddess Bhagwati, now look what 
has happened. Come, let all of us start on a pilgrimage now’. 


Preparations for the Pilgrimage : 


In consultation with his subjects he ordered for the preparation 
of Bhoj-leaf canopies. The people were very enthusiastic. The 
king asked them to get new clothes made and to have the dirty clothes 
washed. The canopies of Bhoj Patra were ready. 


The Pilgrimage : 


When all preparations were over, they started on their pilgrimage. 
The party passed through Dhola Samudra, Mawabhavar, and Pitva-_ 
Bhuva, and went to Chamoo Dhanta kingdom. From there they went 
to Delhi, and from thence to Haldwani, Someshwar, Baijnath (Seer- 
katur), Goaldam, Lohajung and to Baidni. The jatra (pilgrim party) 
halted for a few days at Baidni to offer worship and sacrifice at the 
temple of Bhagwati. From Baidni the jatra went to Patarnachoni 
and from thence to Gingtoli at the base of Rupkund. Here the 
Queen of Kannuaj had her labour pains, so the whole jatra had to 
stop. The weather was dense and foggy, and darkness soon came 
over Gingtoli. Here Balpa Rani gave birth to a child in a sheltered 
place, now known as Balpa Sulela, near Bagubasha. 


Bhaqwati’s Anger : 


When goddess Bhagwati heard about the birth of a child in her 
sanctuary, she sent her servant Hansa to find out who these people 
were, who had come there and polluted her holy place. Hansa went 
to Gingtoli and found out all particulars about the pilgrim party. He 
went back to Kailash and told Bhagwati that the King and the Queen 
of Kannauj were there with a bodyguard, and that the queen had 
given birth to a child. He further revealed that Queen Balpa Rani 
was Bhagwati’s dharam (adopted) sister. Along came Deo Singh, 
Bhagwati’s attendant and told her, “Oh mata (mother), your Kailash 
has been polluted”. She asked her two ‘doots (messengers) Rankhal 
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and Bhaurial, to send back the King and the Queen and their followers 
to their own place. The two messengers expressed their reluctance 
to obey her command, because of the king’s armed body-guard. 
Bhagwati then asked the messengers to shower stones on the king’s 
party. This also they refused to do. ‘ 

Then Bhagwati sent for Latoo, her senior attendant and told him 
that her sanctuary had been polluted, and so he should destroy the 
king, the queen and their army who had so desecrated the holy place. 
Latoo replied that the king and the queen were Bhagwati’s guests, 
and hence they deserved to be treated well, not destroyed. But 
Bhagwati was insistent in her demand, she made many promises 
of honouring Latoo, if only he would obey her. ‘“‘Oh, my son,” she said, 
“you will be gifted with divine power. If you will only kill the king 
and the queen, you can sit at my right hand, and receive due 
worship from the devotees. Every year when pilgrims come to 
Baidni, they will offer you food and other gifts. In big “Yati’ when 
my devotees the ‘brah’ come, they will each offer you at least ‘timasi’ 
(3 annas). On these occasions there will be ‘dolas’ (palanquins) in 
remembrance of all my sisters. I will order a ‘pooja’ for you in 
Baidni. If your attendants should take anything by force, it will 
not be accounted as a sin.” 

In spite of all these promises made by Bhagwati, Latoo was not 
willing to kill the king and his wife. Bhagwati pleaded with him 
again saying, “I touch your feet and in future you will be my chief 
herald, and shall have the honour of announcing me at all ceremonies. 
Go, now, let the ‘yati’ (Brahmin devotees) come and rest, but destroy 
the others, for they have profaned my holy Kailash. Oh! my faithful 
servant, go at once, for half the army has reached Rupkund though 
Balparam is still at Gingtoli”. Latoo obeyed and went to Givragali, 
where he saw the king with a big army. He asked them who they 
were, and they replied that they were pilgrims wishing to have a 
‘darshan’ of Bhagwati. They also said that they belonged to the 
army of Jasdhal, King of Kannauj. Then Latoo wanted to find out 
who among them were ‘yati’. Among the ‘yati’ was a ‘rishi’ known 
as ‘Chandra Rishi’. He, stepping forward, pointed out to the ‘yati’ 
and said that they and he did not belong to King Jasdhal’s army. 
Latoo allowed Chandra Rishi and the other ‘yati’ to pass on, but on 
the others he brought down the divine punishment. He told the 
king that they were being punished for desecrating the holy Kailash. 
Black clouds gathered around and it was dark. Rain, thunder, 
hailstorm—all played havoc. Further, Latoo showered stones and 
pieces of iron. All those who went to Rupkund also perished. 
The rivers of Gingtoli were in spate. Balpa Sulela was washed 


away. The bones of Balpa Rani were later found by ‘gwalas’ in 
Kumbagarh, 
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Traders : 


When all the offenders were dead, the storm ceased and the skies 
were clear. Latoo went back to Bhagwati and told her all that had 
happened. She praised him saying, ‘“‘well done’. The ‘yati’ were 
also there. She asked them where they had to gonow. ‘“To Hundesh”’, 
they replied, “for purposes of trade. We wish to buy salt, sohagar, 
woollen clothes, four horned cows, zippu bulls, Hunkari goats and 
chilpu goats’. Bhagwati said, “If itis for trade purposes, you may go”’. 
She pointed out the easiest way for them, and gave them useful hints 
in the following words, “You will find Hunkari goats in Holy Ganga. 
Then you go to Tibet where you will get salt and Sohagar. You will 
meet Llama Huniya in Tibet. The women of Tibet are called 
Hundamarehana. These women prepare woollen clothes, so you 
can buy the woollen clothes there’’. 

Chandra Rishi and the pilgrims went to Hundesh, and having 
made all their purchases, they returned to Trisuli, and from thence 
down to Sheela Samudra, Gintoli, Baidni, Jankhal, Gaukhal, Chaya- 
chori, Dobachori and finally to Rishasur where they settled. The 
inhabitants of that place were surprised to see the traders with so 
many fine goods. They praised their courage, industry, and perseve- 
rance. 

However, since then Bhagwati has blocked that trade route, so 
that now one cannot see even a trace of it. 


Devi Parvati’s Track To TRISUL 


Devi Parvati, locally known as goddess Bhagwati, was married 
to God Shankerji. The ‘rishis’ (sadhus) gave some land in Ayodhya 
to Bhagwati as ‘kanya-dan’ (land given to the daughter at the time 
of her marriage). Bhagwati and Shankerji remained in Ayodhya 
for some time, and then they planned to go to holy Kailash. The 
following is the description of the journey of Bhagwati and Shanker 
to Kailash with their devotees, and other gods and goddesses. 

The party went to Dangoli via Bhavar. Dangoli is the residence 
of goddess Thali-Mali, who is said to be an elder sister of Bhagwati. 
Every year in September a big fair is held in Dangoli in honour of 
goddess Thali-Mali. People from far and near attend this fair. 
From Dangoli the party went to Goaldam, from where Trisuli mountain 
can be seen. When they went a little further, goddess Nandkesri, 
one of the party, felt very tired and wished to stay there; so she 
requested Bhagwati not to take her any further. Accordingly 
Nandkesri staved there, and the place is named Nankesri after the 
goddess, or rather after the temple built in honour of goddess Nand- 
kesri. Their next stopping place was Mandoli (Munneli) where 
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Bhagwati asked Jaipal the ‘Bhoomial’ (the protector of the place) 
to direct the party to Trisuli. He directed them via Lohajung to 
Harpithwar which leads to Aali. When they reached Aali, Bhagwati 
took a great liking to Baidni village which is close to Aali, but lies 
at a lower altitude. She requested her husband that they should 
go to Baidni. So they turned their steps to this village. There 
Bhagwati planned to make a ‘kund’ (pond) but the people of Baidni 
would not allow Bhagwati and her party to settle there; so they went 
down to Wan, from where they proceeded to Deol-pata. From Deol- 
pata they could see Aali. Distance lent enchantment to the place, 
and Bhagwati felt that Aali was a more suitable place for them to 
reside. Hence to Aali they turned, but did not stay there for long, 
for they soon left for Bugial, and from there they left for Abini-chort. 
From this place Baidni was visible, and appeared even more beautiful 
than before. So back again to Wan they went and from there to 
Gairoli. From Gairoli they journeyed another 3 miles to the north 
when god Doli (of the party) felt weary of going from place to place, 
and settled down there. The place is named after him as Dolia Dhar. 
The rest of the party made their way to Baidni, where this time they 
met with no objections from the people of that village. At Baidni, 
they made the ‘kund’ and also built a temple in honour of Bhagwati. 
Soon they were on the move again, and went to Ghora-Dhapun, the 
place of horses, where ali the horses were sent for grazing during the 
summer. At their next stopping place, they witnessed the dance of 
‘patar’ (dancing girls i.e. of their party). After the dance, the ‘patar’ 
felt very tired and wished to remain there; hence that place is known 
as Patarnachoni. The others went on their journey. When they 
stopped again to take rest, god Kailwa requested Bhagwati to allow 
him to stay there. She not only granted him his request, but also 
assured him that he would be duly respected and worshipped. This 
place is known as Kailwa-Vinayak. At their next halting place, the lion 
on which Bhagwati rode was too tired to go any further, and so it 
stopped there, thus giving the name Bagu-basha to that place (Bagu- 
hon; Basha—place). Now Bhagwati had to proceed on foot. When 
they reached Chhiria-Nag, Nag god expressed his desire to stay there, 
and so the party went without him. Rupkund was their next stopping 
place, and here god Rupva settled down, for he did not wish to proceed 
any further. The others went on and reached Jivra gali. From 
this point onwards two of Bhagwati’s devotees Deo Singh and Latoo 
carried Bhagwati in a palanquin. Now Deo Singh and Latoo are 
worshipped as gods, and as a special honour they sit with goddess 
Bhagwati—Latoo at her right hand and Deo Singh at her left hand. 
Bhagwati honoured them further and said that henceforth all pilgrims 
wishing to have her ‘darshan’ will offer a canopy of ‘ringal’ or ‘malu’ 
and 3 annas to both of them. From Jivra-gali, the party moved 
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to Sheela-Samudra (sheel means stone; a very big stone is found here). 
Here people generally perform ‘shradh’ and ‘pindadan’. From here 
they went to Dhooja-okali and from thence to T'risuli where they 
finally settled down. 

The folk literature connected with Rupkund makes out clearly 
one thing and that is, that there existed a pass and a route to Tibet 
by the side of Rupkund and this opens out the possibility of 
constructing the history of the tragedy or tragedies that account 
for the bone litter in Rupkund. 


ABO BLOOD GROUPS OF THE ANGAMI NAGA 
P. N. BoarracHaRJEE 


The Angami people live in the Kohima Subdivision of the Naga 
Hill District which is bounded in the north by the valley of the Brahma- 
putra, in the east by Burma, in the south by the Manipur State and 
in the west by the valley of Dhansiri. 

The Subdivision covers an area of 2,383 sq. miles with a 
population figure of 98,059. This total includes 28,315 individuals 
of the Angami tribe (Census, 1951). 

Like other Naga tribes of the district, the Angami people are 
Mongoloid in their physical appearance. According to Grierson 
(Census, 1911), they belong philologically to the ‘Tibeto-Chinese 
family’. 

Hai (1921) divided the Angami tribe on the basis of geographical 
distribution and dialects into three different groups—Kohima, 
Viswema and Khonoma groups. The Kohima group inhabits the 
village of Kohima and the neighbouring areas. 

Previously marriages used to occur in a very limited scale between 
the different Angami groups. To-day, however, the improved means 
of communication facilitate such intergroup mating and their number 
is increasing. 

During the summer months of 1951, an anthropological party 
of the Government of India surveyed the village of Kohima. As 
a member of the party, the author could collect one hundred 
blood samples from the locality mentioned. Unsurmountable prac- 
tical difficulties stood in the way of enlarging the sample size further. 
Care was taken not to include kin-related individuals. 

The techniques of collecting and testing were the same as described 
earlier (Bhattacharjee, 1954). 

Chi-square test (Mourant, 1954) has been applied to examine 
the goodness of fit between the actual numbers of the four pheno- 
types observed and their numbers expected on the basis of the allele 
composition of the people. A value of 0.1579 for 3 d.f. corresponds 
to p>0.98 which indicates that the present material is in very good 
agreement with Bernstein’s theory of triple allelomorphs. 

The frequency of the blood group alleles as presented in Table 1 
shows that the Angami Naga is characterised by higher incidences 
of 0 (0.6612) and A (0.2503) alleles with low B (0.0885). Tables 2 
and 3 show that the present findings agree very well (2? = 0.808, 
3 d.f., p>0.80) with those of Mitra (1936) 


. 


a rhe author is very grateful to Dr. E. C. Buchi, former Superintending Anthropo- 
logist, and Shri S. R. Das, Anthropologist, Department of Anthropology, Government 
of India, for helpful suggestions in the preparation of this paper. 
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The frequencies of the alleles O and specially A, in the British 
Research Association’s sample conform with those in the other two 
data. The allele B, however occurs in the B.R.A’s data almost with 
double the frequency found in the others. The chi-square test between 
the present result and that of the B.R.A. gives a value (a? = 6.772, 
3 d.f., p> 0.05) which is on the border line of significant difference. 
The present author’s and Mitra’s data being homogeneous are pooled 
together. The consolidated data and those of B.R.A., on being 
subjected to chi-square test, yields a value (# = 10.891, 3 d-f., 
p>0.01). This points out that the difference is clearly significant. 


ABI Ee. « 


ABO. BLOOD GROUPS WITH TYPE AND ALLELE FREQUENCIES IN THE ANGAMI 
NAGA AND CHI-SQUARE TEST FOR ‘GOODNESS OF FIT’ 


Groups Number Frequency Frequency Number Chi-square 
observed observed expected expected 
O 45 45.00 43.72 43.72 0.0375 
A 38 38.00 39.36 39.36 0.0470 
B ll 11.00 12.49 12.49 0.0178 
AB 6 6.00 4.43 4.43 0.0556 
Total 100 100.00 100.00 100.00 0.1579 
(3 G-£.) 
Allele frequencies* p =.0. 2503, q = 0.0885, r = 0.6612 


* Bernstein’s (1930) revised formulae were employed for the determination of the 
allele frequencies 


The B.R.A. did not mention from which region the sample was 
collected. Variation in the B allele may be influenced by the isolation 
factor in that particular material. 

However, there is complete uniformity in having more O and A 
alleles and less B in all the three samples. ast. 

In tracing the racial affinity of the Angami Naga with other 
Mongoloid peoples, particularly of the bordering countries like China, 
Tibet and Burma we find that, serologically, the Angami Naga show 
closer resemblance with most of the south China peoples who also 
have more allele A than B (Boyd, 1939). They differ from the 
Burmese and the Tibetans who are characterised by high frequency 
of allele B (Table 4). 

For Tibetans, though Macfarlane (1941) recorded more allele 
A than B, her data, however, should be viewed with some reservations 
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TABLE 2. 


COMPARATIVE PHENOTYPES AND ALLELE FREQUENCIES OF THE ANGAMI 
NAGA INVESTIGATED BY DIFFERENT AUTHORS 


Phenotype frequency (%) Allele frequency* 
Number Author 
tested oO A B AB Pp q r 


100 45.00 88.00 11.00 6.00 0.2508 0.0885 0.6612 Present 
study 


165 46.06 38.78 11.52 3.64 0.2413 0.0789 0.6757 Mitra 
(1936) 


.2248 0.1659 0.6091 Br. Res. 
Asso. (1939) ° 


i=) 


96 35.40 34.40 25.00 5.20 


* Allele frequencies have been calculated according to Bernstein’s (1030) improved 
formulae. 


TABLE 3. 


CHI-SQUARE TEST (FIsHER, 1946, ‘2X4 TABLE’) BETWEEN DIFFERENT SAMPLES 
OF THE ANGAMI NAGA 


(1) Present sample vs Mitra’s sample: 22 (3 d.f) = 0.808, p>o.80 


Ke) ™ less eps rst) me eee » == 6.772, p>0.05 


(3) Combined ,, vs s Oe LN ee » = 10.891, p>0.01 


(Buchi, 1952). The frequencies of A allele conform well with those 
of B of other investigators and vice-versa as shown in Tables 4 and 5 
Tennant’s observations on the Tibetans, (Gate, 1936), being doubtful 
ee 1948; Mourant, 1954) have been omitted. : 

€ presence of racial resemblance between the tribal s of 
the Naga Hills and the people of south China was also ede ce 
Haddon (1924), Guha (1937) and others. According to Haddon 
there is reason to believe that Nesiot element (dolichocephalic and 
mesorrhine) is strong among the Naga and other hill tribes’ (p. 116). 
This element is found also in south China (p. 22). In the opinion of 
Guha (1937), the Naga, Miri and Bodo tribes may be regarded as a 
side stream’ of the ‘great race’ which entered .from, south western. 
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China, ‘the main body having moved towards the Indonesian islands 
through Burma and the Malay Peninsula’ (p. 138) 


TABLE 4. 
ABO BLOOD GrouPrs oF ANGAMI NAGA, BURMESE AND TIBETANS 


People 2a Phenotype frequency (%) Allele frequency 

tested O AB. AB p q r ag 
ag 100 45.0 38.0 11.0 6.0 0.2503 0.0885 0.6612 Present study 
Burmese 229 36.2 26.2 29.7 7.9 0©.188* 0.210* 0.602*  Mbollison and 

Reddy (1946) 
“Rhee 100 _60.0 0.0 460.0 0.0 O@ .05225 0.775 Eickstedt 
(Upper) (Boyd, 1939) 

Tibetan EOD 5050 2.5. 3 2e-=6i.3 02092 — 102201 02707 Hsiao (1946) 


Tibetan 19054250) 2070230678 7233 205147) 9 07252 0.641 Biichi (1952) 


Tibetan 81 38.75 36.25 20.00 5.00 0.243 0.144 0.5 Macfarlane 
(1941) 


* The values (allele frequency) have been calculated by the present author according 
to the improved formulae of Bernstein (1930). 


TABLE 5. 
ABO BLoop GROUP DATA OF MACFARLANE AND BASU ON KHASI PEOPLE 


Num- Phenotype frequency (%) Allele frequency 
Tribe ber - - Investigator 
tested O A B AB p q r 
Khasi 200 33.0 35.0 18.5 18.5 0.261 0.168 0.563 Macfarlane 
(1941) 
Khasi 50 46.6 15.6 33.3 4.5 0.1061* 0.2113* 0.6826* Basu (1938) 


* The present investigator applied the revised formulae of Bernstein 
determine the values of allele frequency. 


(1930) to 


Interesting in this connection is the fact that Hutton (1927) 
observed a Negrito element among the Angami Naga. Shirokogoroft 
(1925), who surveyed many provinces in north and south China, came 
to the conclusion that in south China too, and this part of China only, 
a Negrito element is present (p. 54). As Negritos are high in A 
(Lehman, 1954) it might be possible that this element, at least in part, 


is responsible. for the high .A. allele frequency. 
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In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the ABO blood group 
data of the present author support the view that the Angami Naga 
are related to the people of south China. 


SUMMARY 


The results of a study of ABO blood groups in one hundred Angami 
Nagas of Kohima have been reported. 

Phenotype frequencies: O = 45.0%, A = 38.0%, B= LLO% 
Ania 0 00/ee 

Allelomorph frequency: p = 0.2503, ¢ = 0.0885, r = 0.6612. | 

The present data are undifferentiated from those of Mitra. Dif- 
ference between the present sample and that of the British Research 
Association is on the border line of significant level. Significant 
difference is found between the pooled data (other two) and those 
of the British Research Association. 

A racial affinity of the Angami Naga with the people of south 

China has been considered as plausible. 
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Pror. V. G. CuinpE (1892-1957) 
AN OBITUARY 


Professor Vere Gordon Childe was born in April 1892 in Sydney, 
Australia, where he died a few weeks ago. He graduated from the 
University of Sydney with honours in Classics and Philosophy. He 
was also a graduate of the Oxford University. Professor Childe 
was a very widely travelled man. Besides his very intensive work 
in Ireland, Great Britain and other West European countries he had 
also visited the museums and prehistoric sites in Russia, Greece, 
Turkey, Iraq, Egypt ete. He had come to India many a _ time. 
Professor Childe had the honour of being the first Abercrombe Professor 
of Prehistoric Archaeology in the University of Edinburgh in 1927. 
He conducted large-scale excavations in Northern Ireland and Scot- 
land and thus revealed the stone age history of these regions. He has 
done a magnificent job in excavating a wonderfully preserved Stone 
Age village in Orkney. 

Dr. Gordon Childe’s recognition as a top-class prehistorian of 
the present century became well established in 1936. He was one 
of the sixty-odd most eminent scientists and men of letters invited 
from all over the world to address the Conference of Arts and Sciences 
organised by the Harvard University on the occasion of its Tercent- 
enary celebrations. Dr. Childe represented prehistoric archaeology. 
Harvard University awarded an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
to him, while the University of Pennsylvania honoured him, in 1937, 
by conferring an honorary degree of Doctor of Science upon him. 
He was elected a Fellow of the British Academy in 1940. Professor 
V. G. Childe was Professor Emeritus of the University of London. 
He held the Chair of Prehistoric European Archaeology and was 
the Director of the Institute of Archaeology of that university. 
After his retirement he was visiting Australia for several months. 
He died in Sydney in October 1957, while he had gone to visit a cleft. 
He met there with an accident and fell down 1500 ft. below the cleft. 
The University of Sydney had very recently honoured its illustrious 
graduate by conferring upon Professor Childe the degree of D. Litt. 
(Honoris Causa). 

Professor V. G. Childe was, undoubtedly, one of the greatest 
authorities on the post-Palaeolithic Old World prehistory. He 
virtually revolutionised its study by introducing the concept of two 
Prehistoric Revolutions—the First (Neolithic) Revolution and the 
Second (Bronze Age or Urban) Revolution. He expounded his 
theory so convincingly that Neolithic as the name of the post-Meso- 
lithic culture could be retained only because it. had been too well 
established in prehistoric literature. Dr. Childe is also credited of 
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having given an economic twist to the study of the post-Palaeolithic 
prehistory, apart from and in addition to the typological and the 
technological ones. This opened new vistas. The study of economic 
prehistory has brought it nearer to the socio-cultural anthropology, 
though prehistory has always been taken as a branch of the 
anthropological studies. ; 


Professor V. Gordon Childe was much interested in the study 
of ‘megalithic monuments’. He has given an excellent analysis 
and classification of the European megalithic types in his celebrated 
book, The Dawn of the European Civilisation. It is really very 
interesting to note that a number of excavations, in various parts 
of the world, have yielded the monuments which are commonly 
designated as megaliths, though it is difficult to define the latter 
precisely. In a leading article in Ancient India (Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Survey of India) No. 4, Dr. Childe has tried to define 
megaliths. He also discussed the problems of the correlation of the 
South Indian megalithic monuments with the European ones, parti- 
cularly, taking note of the distribution of these tombs and types. 
Professor Childe made it plain that the mere etymological content 
of the word megalith—‘the magnitude (megathos) of the stones (lithoz)’ 
—cannot provide us with all the raw materials needed for its proper 
definition. Function of the monuments is an important ingredient 
besides the magnitude and the material. Such function can, at best, 
onlv be inferred from the plans and relics of the buildings, because 
their pre-literate builders are extinct. Professor Childe weli pointed 
out that almost all the European and Caucasian megalithic monu- 
ments are ‘assigned to the Stone Age’ and that ‘some at least of all 
major types of local megalithic tomb were erected about or even a 
bit before 2000 B.C.’ He further pointed out that ‘all the tombs 
in question with a few exceptions seem to have been used as collective 
sepulchres, all at any rate contain a number of corpses which, whenever 
evidence be available, had not all been entered simultaneously, 
but successively over a longer or shorter period. (India provides 
exceptions to the latter part of this rule)’. About Dr. VY. G. Childe’s 
contribution towards a proper definition of megaliths I will not 
hesitate in saying, borrowing Levi-Strauss’ phrase, that every scholar 
in the same field would probably. be ready to underwrite whatever 
he has said. 

No other archaeologist, turned prehistorian, and working without 
initial anthropological training or interest, has established more 
intimate. bonds between socio-cultural anthropology and prehistoric 
archaeology as has been done by the late Professor Childe. Making 
his work in prehistory as base, he tried to reformulate the theory 
of social evolution. He made a clean distinction between socio- 
cultural and biological evolution. He was one of the chief exponents 
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of the theory of universal evolution. This is the twentieth century 
version of the nineteenth century unilinear evolution. Professor 
Childe’s intensive archaeological works convinced him of the absurdity 
of any attempt to apply the concept of cultural stages to particular 
cultures. But he kept them alive by showing that they were appli- 
cable to the culture of mankind as a whole. Perhaps one might 
agree with Dr. Julian Steward that ‘the postulated cultural sequences 
are so general that they are neither very arguable nor very useful’. 
But one thing is certain that Professor Childe’s attempt to formulate 
a general theory of social evolution has been a timely warning to the 
anthropologists. After the unilinear theories of evolution were found 
to be basically wrong, the word social or cultural evolution had been 
taboo for anthropologists till quite recently. Anthropology is bound 
to benefit a lot if we anthropologists follow the lead given by 
Professor Childe. 


—Gopala Sarana 


RESEARCH NEWS AND VIEWS 


Dr. Pei Wen-Chung has tried to show some “New Links between 
Ape and Man’’ in the June 1957 issue of China Reconstrucis (vol. VI 
No. 6). This is based on the discovery of a complete fossilised lower 
jawbone with 12 teeth belonging to Gigantopithecus, during the 
summer of 1956 by Chin Hsiu-huai, a farmer of Liu Cheng, in central 
Kwangsi. The Gigantopithecus habitat was Kwangsi province. After 
von Keonigswald and Weidenreich, Dr. Wen-Chung thinks that he 
lived during the Middle Pleistocene period, approximately 400,000 
to 600,000 years ago. 

At the bottom of the cave is a layer of deposit from six to seven 
feet deep. In the lowest level of the deposit in which the jawbone 
was found, were also fossil remains of boar, deer, and tapir in great 
quantities, and a few of elephants and rhinoceros, all stegedon— 
Ailuropoda fauna from the Middle Pleistocene period. The animals 
were very young, having milk teeth, or very old, with teeth greatly 
worn down. The 12 teeth in the Liucheng jaw are of a smaller type 
indicating that they belonged to a female. The canine teeth are 
smaller and more like incisors. This shows that the dexterity of 
Gigantopithecus, hand increased and it no longer depended on its 
‘fangs’ for food-getting and defense, they were dwindling to the size 
of the other teeth. According to Dr. Wen-Chung both the jaw bone 
and the teeth still show, therefore, the basic characteristics of the ape, 
although they have some of the tendencies toward man. Dr. Wen- 
Chung strongly holds that Gigantopethecus was an ape rather than 
aman. Therefore we must give up Dr. Weidenriech’s name, Gigan- 
thropus and retain Dr. von Koenigswalds term, ‘‘Gigantopithecus’’. 

At almost the same time, during the Middle Pleistocene period, 
that Gigantopithecus lived in the Kwangsi caves, Peking Man was 
dwelling in the caves of North China. The ancestor of Gigantopi- 
thecus lived in the south, where the climate was warm and animal 
and plant life were plentiful. Gigantopithecus’ ability to hunt food 
did not keep up with the development of its enormous body, and it 
had no choice but to go out of existence. On the other hand the 
ancestor of Peking Man lived ina much colder and drier climate, where 
animal life and plant life were comparatively scarce. He was forced to 
use its forelimbs to get sustenance. His bodily needs were more or 
less in proportion to his food-getting ability, with the result that he 
developed in a human direction. Dr. Pei Wen Chung opines that 
‘Sinanthropus and Gigantopithecus were related fairly closely to each 
other, except that the former developed more evenly and acquired 
evermultiplying posterity, while the latter developed unevenly and 
died an untimely death’. 


* * * * *k * * 
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The School of Oriental and African Studies, Department of Anthro- 
pology, conducted a seminar on Social and Cultural Problems of India 
during the lent term of the session 1956-57. 

Seven papers dealing with the problems of India and of Indian 
communities in such places as Mauritius, Ceylon and Fiji were read. 
These are: Leadership and Factions in Mauritius by Burton Benedict, 
Status and the Local community in Ceylon by Nur Yalman, Factions 
and Leadership in Fiji Indian Rural settlements by A. C. Mayer, 
Some Sociological Aspects of Saora Ritual with special reference 
to Shamanism, by V. W. Turner, Toda songs and their social Implica- 
tions by M. B. Emeneau, A Comparison of Social Change in a ‘dry’ 
and a ‘wet’ village in South India by T. S. Trent, and The Work of 
Vinoba Bhave and his Bhoodan Yagna Party in Ganjam District, Orissa 
by R. S. Steele. 

Mimeographed summaries of the papers and discussions on them 
at the Seminar have been circulated. Two of these seven papers 
have for their theme the study of factions and leadership among local 
Indian communities in the islands of Mauritius and Fiji (by Benedict 
and Mayer, respectively). These two studies are important for two 
main reasons: firstly, as Prof. Haimendorf pointed out (opening the 
discussion on Mayer’s paper), these Indian groups overseas provide 
a kind of “experimental situations,’ not easily accessable at home; 
secondly, it is to be seen that factions in these communities quite 
often cross-cut the traditional caste boundaries, and thus provide 
the Indianist with indications of the emergence of class-like groups. 

There was, it appears, some detailed discussion over the definition 
of ‘faction’. Benedict defined factions as ‘parties or groups of persons 
operating in a political field’; Mayer meant by faction ‘a group recruited 
Over one or more disputes, . . . as the disputes succeed each other, 
so the principles may also change’. From Mayer’s point of view, 
thus, a faction is a relatively short term group. _ 

This latter fact appears to be somewhat inconsistent with the 
usual connotations attached to the word ‘faction’. In many Indian 
villages, it is known that some factions have a history of more than 
a century. (c.f. Lewis, Oscar, “Group Dynamics im a Node. Ee 
p. 12). It is only when a group is established as a rival to some other 
group, both organised around leaders (usually individuals, Sens 
families) over some specific dispute or disputes that factions are eee 
to exist. Political parties are not sea nor are participant groups 
i urely casual dispute or quarrel. 
te Tn both these Indian sean ne we are told, there is some sort 
of a contest between the tradition and the modern forces for local 

hip. ae, 
ee. ktinies to be an important but not the determining Mees 
in the choice of a leader. Possession of wealth, social standing, and 
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modern education are some of the major criteria involved in this 
respect. A similar tendency is visible in Indian village sera je 
Alan Beals has made reference to it in his study of a Mysore village 
(India’s Villages, pp. 132 .. .), and the writer of this note recently 
had the opportunity of studying the emergence of such tendencies in 
a very backward village in middle India. 


Burton Benedict made reference to a type of group in Ne ae 
a ° a4 . . . . en . . ; ~ r 
called baitaka. ‘‘It is a socio-religious association concerned primarily 


; ; : ence bike Y ‘ 
with mutual aid for its members... the governing factor ve 
not caste but the ethnic composition of the village community (italics 
mine)’’. 


Such groups (battaka, I believe, is from baitak—‘sitting room’) exist 
in most north Indian villages; it is some sort of a ‘gossip-group , which 
is not always caste-bound. Such groups, as Srinivas has pointed out, 
counteract the tendency of caste to stress the horizontal ties at the 
expense of the vertical ties (1952, p. 69). With political integration, 
these groups become weak. It would, thus, be worthwhile enquiring 
into the socio-economic backgroupnd of the rise of the baitaka group 
in Mauritius Indian communities. 


Nur Yalman’s paper attempts at an “analysis of status levels 
within the highest ‘caste’ of the Sinhalese in a Kandyan Village, 
and next with the nature of the resulting ‘marriage barrier’ between 
these levels.” An interesting point mentioned is the ‘ritual position’ 
of villages; some are superior and others inferior. It is suggested 
that originally the inferior localities were habitated by ‘lower’ castes 
and even when the caste composition of the locality changed due to 
imigrations, the ‘inferiority’ of the locality came to be attached to 
the people, inhabiting it. 


I must record my surprise at the title of T. S. Trent’s paper on 
social change in two south-Indian villages. In India, the words ‘dry’ 
and ‘wet’ have come to be understood in reference to our national 
policy of prohibition on alcoholic drinks, and Iwas expecting an 
interesting comparison in the processes of social change in two 
villages, one in which ‘prohibition’ had been imposed (i. ‘“dry’), 
and another which still was ‘wet’ (ie. where wines and alcohols were 
freely obtainable). Trent, however, has taken the words ‘dry’ and 
‘wet’ to mean ‘non-irrigated’ and ‘irrigated’, respectively. Naturally, 
cultivation of land and economy have been taken as the base for the 
comparative study of changing social relations. 


Irrigation, in this case, brought prosperity and “strengthened the 
traditional rural economic organisation and ensured the persistence 
of the traditional, political and social organisation’’; it has thus proved 
to be a stabilising agency. The economy of the ‘dry’ village, on the 
other hand, “thas become geared to the wider national economy and 
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this has reduced the intensity of intra-village relations; it set in motion 
a self-perpetuating change in the political and social pattern’’. 

_ This is an interesting aspect of the interrelations between tech- 
nology and social change, quite different from the generally-known 
pattern (that technological improvements bring about faster social 
change), and deserves closer and more analytical study by both eco- 
nomists and social anthropologists. 

Robert Steele’s paper deals with a theme which, though not socio- 
logical apparently, is directly and intensively connected with the 
social and economic life of India’s rural masses. Bhoodan (land- 
donation) is a bright ray of hope to the landless millions of our country- 
men. But Bhoodan is also the manifestation of a philosophy which 
characterises Indian thought with its stress on universal happiness, 
cooperation instead of ruthless competition, decentralisation of power, 
and the availability of the basic facilties of life to all without excep- 
tion. This commends an altogether different pattern of society to 
the care and study of the sociologists. 

It is a useful series of papers presented at the Seminar, to the 
Indianist and the social anthropologists alike, and we sincerely hope 
it can be repeated during the current session. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DISINTEGRATING VILLAGE—A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
SURVEY, conDUCTED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON. Parr I, 
THE CEYLON University Press Boarp, CoLomBo. 1957. 
PP. XVI-+83. 


Considering the long list of difficulties felt by the sponsors of this 
project, the present (Part I) report seems to be a good success. Lack 
of adequate finances, absence of statistical laboratories for purposes of 
computation and analysis of the data, and last but not the least, 
lack of proper guidance and organisation, these are unfortunate 
situations faced by the sponsors and conductors of most survey schemes 
in the whole of south-east Asia, which mar the healthy progress and 
completion of the surveys that are devised for the collection of back- 
ground material for planning social welfare by the state or social 
service agencies. 

I am sure, if a social anthropologist had anything to do with this 
survey, it would certainly have been organised and conducted on 
different lines. Thus most of the techniques through which data 
were collected for this survey are weak and not too reliable. Sheer 
week-end visits and interviews do not satisfy the demands of scientific 
enquiry. The major part of the survey was accomplished in one 
month when the team of investigators stayed out in the field for 
about 10 days. During these 10 days not less than six villages were 
surveyed—a Herculian task indeed ! 

The enquiry was conducted through questionnaires “‘designed to 
throw light on three central features of the rural economy—the cost- 
output structure of paddy cultivation; forms of employment and 
degree of under-employment in the rural areas; and problems of 
inheritance, pattern of social relationships and other sociological 
features of the rural populations”. (p. xv) 

This brief report contains seven chapters, six of them of a purely 
economic interest; only in the VII chapter, effort 1s made to show the 
inter-relations between an economic and a social phenomenon, that 
is to say, fragmentation of land with systems of inheritance in 
Kandyan rural society. 

It must, however, be said, that a good deal of data about land- 
ownership, cultivation of paddy, and production relations has been 
packed in these 83 pages of the Report. It would have been worth- 
while, however, to give a brief but complete social background of 
these village-communities so that even later, these interesting eco- 
nomic data could be corelated systematically to the persons, phenomena 
and events of the economic situation described. 

Moreover, the authors of the Report have failed to justify the title 
of the book—The Disintegrating Village. Any study of disintegration 
is required to show the predisintegrated condition of the community 
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and an analysis of the processes of change that have created a situa- 
tion of disintegration. ‘hen only is it possible for a sociologist to 
gauge the causes and extent of disintegration and suggest ways and 
means to check it. It is a good study of the economic life of a village, 
only so far as that goes. From the point of view of comparison, it 
has failed to deliver the goods. 

It would, however, be hasty to say much about the applicability 
and usefulness of this survey without seeing the concluding section 
of the Report, and we anxiously wait for the Part If which, we sincerely 
hope, would not be delayed in its publication. 

The book is printed well and the get-up, though plain, is neat 
and attractive. It is a credit to the publishers that such a large 
number of tables have been printed correctly. 

AOS 


MUNDARI FOLK TALES, coLtectEpD AND TRANSLATED BY P. K. 
Mitra, Rancui, pp. 168-+-v, pRIcE Rs. 5/- 


This collection of Munda folk-tales has been compiled and published, 
as the author tells us, on the model of Hahn’s Oraon Folk-Lore. It 
contains twenty six Munda folk-tales written in Mundari language 
and Devanagari script and their literal translations in English. 

The collector and translator of these stories is Rai Bahadur P. K. 
Mitra, late of the Bihar Civil Service. Sri Mitra, as he tells us, lived 
in the Mundari-speaking area for over 4 years. These folk-tales 
were collected then, but their translation and publication were deferred 
in view of Sri Mitra’s official assignments elsewhere. It is a praise- 
worthy achievement, but we wish Sri Mitra had gone a step further, 
and given us, on the basis of his deep knowledge and insight of the 
Munda lore, some more ethnographic and sociological material about 
the setting in which these stories are told and retold and their func- 
tion in Munda life and culture. 

Even as it is, this book serves an important purpose. It would 
surely educate the people about the aesthetic and social feelings of the 
Mundas, and would also provide excellent records in the Mundari 
dialect which is bound to undergo a change in view of its contacts 
with Hindi. 

The book could probably easily be printed in the standard way in 
which collections of folk-literature are brought out, i.e. the material 
in the native dialect on the left page and its literal translation on the 
right; this method facilitates reading and sustains interest in the 
translation. 

This book, however, is a welcome addition to India’s rather meagre 
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NOTES ON INDONESIAN VILLAGERS’ PARTICIPATION IN 
PROGRAMS TO MODERNISE RURAL LIFE, By RoBert 
TextTor, CoRNELL RESEARCH CENTRE, THIRD Fitoor, THart Nryom 
Samyop Burintpine, Samyop, BaneKoK. pp. 170. 


It is a report which records the method and findings used during 

an all-too-brief interviewing tour of Indonesia looking into an all-too- 
complex subject, by an investigator with an all-too-limited background, 
for comments and criticisms on his methods and findings. The 
report is divided into two parts: first, the introductory part, which 
throws light on the methods and the programs of the various ministries 
of the Indonesian Government; the second part is divided into seven 
chapters, each dealing with seven different provinces. 
_ Textor has studied the various programs of the government 
for the uplift of rural masses by ‘helping them to help themselves’ 
during three months of his stay in Indonesia in which he has covered 
different geographical and cultural regions. Thus Textor has collected 
his data while he was practically on the wheels. At each new place 
first the officers at the headquarters were contacted, for chalking 
out a plan for collecting the data in the area. In the local offices the 
problems of the area and the plans of the government were studied 
with the help of the officers and a trip to a typical village was organised. 
The interview often continued in the automobile (P. 4). In the end, 
he says, the local people were contacted. But as Textor had no 
‘knowledge of Indonesian language, he ‘hardly had time to “‘finish” 
an interview with the local people. (P. 5). In brief, this was the tech- 
nique employed by Textor. 

It shows that reliance was placed mainly on the information 
supplied by Government officers. This is only one side of the picture. 
“The villagers’ participation in the programs tu modernise rural life’ 
cannot be scientifically assessed without sufficient data about the 
needs and problems as the villagers see, and almost their attitudes and 
responses to the programs of the government. The types of data 
(pp. 8 and 9) collected by Textor are sufficient enough to point out 
that the emphasis was laid on the official side of the picture and not 
the peoples’ side. From the report algo it is clear that the data have 
been gathered either from the officials or from the officers. 

However, despite the ‘incomplete’ and ‘suggestive data on which 
the report is based, it is valuable for the layman to understand the 
social and economic problems of Indonesia and the ‘auto-activity’ 
of the villagers to improve their lot with awfully low per Capita income 
i.e. three American cents per person per day and the staggering growth 
of population at the rate of one and a half per cent per year. 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE: A SYMPOSIUM—Reprintep FROM THE 


JOURNAL oF ASIAN StuprEs, Vou. XVI, No. 1, NovemBer, 1956, 
PP. 30 


Village studies have become popular with sociologists and anthro- 
pologists. They are most needed in the context of the pulsating life 
that one faces in the countryside, particularly in the underdeveloped 
countries which have planned progress for rural life and have met 
encouraging response from the people. India is one such country 
and there is need not merely of monographs on village or literature 
on what the administration is doing, but also of careful and competent 
appraisal of the programmes and progress, so far achieved, in near 
and remote corners of the wide country. Speaking about new life in 
Indian villages, Dr. D. G. Karve, writes, ‘“Well laid out row of neatly 
constructed houses, occupied by families of ‘scheduled castes’, compar- 
ing favourably with neighbouring habitation, villagers leading their 
cows to the insemination centres to ensure calves of pure breed, 
parties of farmers, young as well as old, travelling to agricultural 
research stations and to other villages to learn better methods of culti- 
vation and to see for themselves their practical demonstration, are 
some of the common sights in rural India.’’ This is where, the anthro- 
pologists and the sociologists should find their landmarks for planned 
appraisal and not in half-baked and _ half-understood statement of 
village extensions, structural framework, or pseudo-scientific generali- 
sations which may interest laymen or provide curious and grotesque 
material for theoretical constructions. Here the foreign social 
scientists could with advantage collaborate with Indian social scientists, 
and correct the omissions of one another, and build up a science of 
village life. The essential prerequisite for this is to discard school- 
tie affiliations and work on level with other scientists, who can do 
the job. This, however, seems to be absent today. The study of 
topical problems like the village environs, and extensions, community 
developments, people’s attitudes, hopes and frustrations, has become 
imperative both as short and long term assignments, and we would 
welcome any venture which focusses such orientation. The anthro- 
pologist appears to feel shy of undertaking village studies believing 
that such assignments did not really belong to his special field, and 
that is why village stuides are regarded av a new orientation or a 
departure from the traditional concern of the anthropologist. Probably 
this feeling is due to the fact that rural studies were once taken up 
by economists, who scratched the surface, and did not reach the roots. 
If anthropology has to do justice to itself, village studies must come 
naturally to him, for he studies man at all levels of cultural develop- 
ment and his technique and tools are suited to be used for any kind 
of group life, urban, rural or tribal. 
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The University of Chicago has initiated Indian studies, and we 
expect that the performance of Chicago will be more competent than 
it has been elsewhere who went for studies with less competence and 
more money. Such big names as Prof. Robert Redfield and Prof. 
Milton Singer assure us of the standard of excellence, which we 
devoutly wish from them. Singer’s introduction isin keeping with 
our expectation, but we wished that he had spoken more about the 
subject, or its ortentation, than the perfection of his colleagues in this 
enterprise. One would wonder, if the compliments he has paid to the 
authors of the articles are meticulously evaluated. Singer’s final 
remarks putting anthropologists and politicians in the same basket 
may be misunderstood by the politician and not realised by the 
anthropologist. 

Dr. Opler writes on the extensions of an Indian village, again, 
-not on personal knowledge, but on what he has been told by others, 
from their childhood memories. We have read these crude and 
elementary statements about extensions in several of his papers. 
Probably Prof. Opler believes that repetition of the same mistakes 
establishes them as truth. Opler’s colleague Sri R. D. Singh, answers 
in an article, the questions, (1) how we can identify an Indian village 
and (2) where should we look for its unity? Lack of knowledge of 
anthropology, and the inherent prejudices of a land holder describing 
his own village, (which Cornell unit was fortunate to secure for the study 
of social change) appear to have shaped a perspective, which is at any 
rate an anachronism if we visualise the changing scene of Indian 
village life, as depicted by Dr. Karve. When R. D. Singh finds 
the landmarks of identification of an Indian village in the village 
temple (evidently constructed by his ancestors) and the postal depart- 
ment (which was extended to Senapur by his efforts), we feel uncom- 
fortable. 

We read the pangs of the vanishing tribe. This is why Sri Singh 
discusses the feverish efforts of the Senapurians to unite institutions, 
rather than on the basis of economic status, or the political and social 
awareness which have overtaken our village life— a pious wish that 
the influence of the landlord and his importance will be staged back 
to the advantage both of the landlord and his pristine tenant. Dr. 
S. C. Dube’s paper is a valuable contribution and shows his mature 
grip on rural life and its problems. His suggestions are important 
and we hope that the State Government will ponder over them. 

E.T. 
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